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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


M. Reynaud’s Plan for France 


| OTHING is yet known of what M. Reynaud proposes 
pt more precisely to do with the special powers which he has 
just been granted by the French Parliament. His plans have so far 
been a well-kept secret, accompanied by the denial of rumours 
concerning a new devaluation of the franc. Nevertheless, consider- 
ing the field which M. Reynaud’s special powers cover, and taking 
into account some of his recent pronouncements, it should not 
prove impossible, in a general way, to outline broadly his intentions 
and also to assess his chances of success. 
[he French Government has been given various powers, more 
r less limited by the wording of the special Bill by which they 
were granted. ‘These powers concern: the reform of the civil 
ervice; the reform and reorganization of all nationalized enter- 
ises and State monopolies; the reform of the methods of financing 
e so-called ‘social security’; fiscal reform; and the launching of a 
ir-year plan, to be presented to Parliament by 1 January 1949, 
th a view to attaining a balance of external payments and 
naking France self-supporting. 
Not much need be said about the first two of these points. The 
rench civil service is suffering from the same ills as those of other 
intries, but to a much greater extent than most. 
lhe so-called ‘social security’ charges have become an import- 
t factor in the race between wages and prices. ‘The method of 
essing these charges is a percentage of the total remuneration 
the employee, rising to as much as 30 per cent. Part is payable 
the employee and part by the employer, family allowances 
ng borne entirely by the employer. Therefore, every increase 
iges involves the employer in an additional contribution, as 
| as reducing the gross amount of the increase to the employee. 
former has the effect of raising the cost of commodities, and 
atter reduces the ability of the employee to pay for these 
is. It is no doubt M. Reynaud’s aim to reduce considerably 
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these charges, whilst maintaining the services, reliefs, and family 
allowances provided under the social security scheme. 

The French fiscal system is complicated, inefficient, and unjust. 
A major task awaits the Finance Minister here. While simplifying 
both the taxes and the methods of assessing them should prove rela- 
tively easy, will M. Reynaud succeed in making every Frenchman 
contribute fairly to the expenses of the State? Will he succeed 
where every French Finance Minister since the Third Republic 
(including his predecessor M. René Mayer) has failed, namely, in 
making the peasants pay taxes? For the peasants’ share in the tax 
returns has always been, and is still, negligible, despite the fact 
that they form today in France a privileged class. 

As for the way in which France is to reach a balance of external 
payments, M. Reynaud has declared publicly that he will lay 
emphasis on agriculture. Not only must France become agri- 
culturally self-sufficient, but she must even become a food- 
exporting country. It is therefore to be expected that the Monnet 
Plan will suffer some modifications to the benefit of agriculture. 
For instance, that Plan was aiming at 8-2 million tons of wheat 
for 1951, against an average crop of 8-15 million tons of wheat for 
the years 1934 to 1938. This year the wheat crop has already 
reached 7 million tons, and, but for bad weather, would have been 
between 7-2 and 7-3 million tons. It is probable that the new four- 
year plan will set much higher agricultural targets than had been 
set in the Monnet Plan. 

The Finance Minister has won his first battle. He has succeeded 
in convincing the National Assembly that Parliament itself was not 
in a position, for technical as well as political reasons, to take the 
action which the situation demands. The next battle is yet to be 
fought; that is, to carry out the necessary reforms in the face of the 
opposition which M. Reynaud is sure to meet in the country. If 
he succeeds, he will have been helped to no little extent by the 
crop of 7 million tons of wheat that has just been gathered. This is 
2 million tons more than any other wheat crop since the liberation 
of France. 


The Yugoslav Economy and Relations with Russia 

The conflict between the Cominform and the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party, developing, as it is, into one between Moscow and 
Marshal 'Tito’s Government, has drawn attention to the extent to 
which Yugoslavia is vulnerable to the imposition of economic 
sanctions by Russia, should such a course be adopted by the 
Kremlin. The Yugoslav Government publishes no statistics of 
production or trade, but the fact that the country is still pre- 
dominantly agricultural makes it possible to form an estimate of 
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her economic situation today from a study of the pre-war trade 
figures. These showed that some 80 per cent of exports consisted 
of food, livestock, timber, and mining products, while 70 per cent 
of imports were made up of textiles, metals, machinery, and 
chemicals. Germany had a very large proportion of Yugoslavia’s 
trade, amounting to 40 to 42 per cent, in both directions, as 
against only some 15 to 18 per cent enjoyed by all the countries of 
Eastern Europe. With Russia there was virtually no trade. 

In 1945 all this was changed. The Soviet Union took no less 
than 63-6 per cent of Yugoslav exports and supplied over 50 per 
cent of imports. 

Since then Marshal Tito has launched his Five-Year Plan 
(1947-51) for the development of the national economy, at an 
estimated cost of over 278 million dinars. Overall industrial output 
is to increase by nearly 500 per cent compared with 1939 (the 
increase for the electrical industry is to be 1,000 per cent) and 
items such as transport are to be developed to some two and a half 
times the pre-war figures. The value of agricultural produce is to 
increase from 63,800 million to 96,700 million dinars, but the 
share of agriculture in the whole national economy will fall from 
55 per cent (1939) to 36 per cent by 1951. These figures afford 
some clue to Yugoslavia’s requirements and foreign trade poten- 
tialities. 

Whether the Plan can be carried through will depend largely 
on her foreign trade. As mentioned above, this is predominantly 
in Soviet hands, and though Yugoslavia would undoubtedly like to 
develop trade with the West, the question of credits will make this 
difficult. She can pay for her imports only by exports, which, even 
if the standard of living were cut to the lowest level possible, 
would most certainly not go far towards securing the much needed 
equipment and industrial goods. Russia has offered her substantial 
long-term credits, and in July 1947 signed agreements for the 
delivery of industrial equipment and of metals, oil, chemicals, 
timber, cotton, coal, etc., while Yugoslavia is to supply lead, copper, 
tobacco, hemp, chemical concentrates, and agricultural produce— 
but not until 1950, so that she may be able to fulfil other trade 
agreements first. Among the latter are barter agreements with 
some Western countries, and it is interesting to note that the 
Soviet Union appears at the moment not to be standing in the way 
of trade between the South-Eastern countries and the rest of the 
world, provided it does not involve political commitments. 

Yugoslavia’s trade balance for the first half of 1947 to Western 

rope and the U.S.A.’ showed a large excess in value of imports 


' No figures are published by the Government, and the latest available are 
e taken from the (U.S.) Herter Report, issued in March 1948. 
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over exports. Exports to Western Europe were valued at 11,654,000 
U.S. dollars, and imports at 23,415,000, of which those from the 
United Kingdom were valued at 10,947,000 dollars. Again, 
exports to the United States were valued at 15,047,000 doliars, 
and imports at 24,220,000. One probable explanation is that 
UNRRA supplies were included in the import figures. No figures 
have been published as to trade with Russia or Rumania, but in 
1947 the rest of South-East Europe sent to Yugoslavia over 18 
million dollars worth of goods, and got from her agricultural and 
mining products worth 13 million only. 


The Hyderabad Deadlock 


The Hyderabad dispute has reached a new crisis with the 
decision of the Nizam to appeal to the United Nations. Although 
Hyderabad has a large Hindu majority ruled by a Muslim 
minority, it is probable that by no means all the Hindus would 
prefer to exchange Congress rule for the Nizam’s benevolent, if 
unfashionable, autocracy. This might apply in particular to the 
4 million untouchables. But the real issues can be—and have 
been, particularly in India—more bluntly stated. India feels that 
she cannot afford, under any conditions, to have an independent 
Hyderabad in her midst. As the Indian States Minister, Sardar 
Patel, put it on 10 August: ‘An independent Hyderabad, pursuing 
its own policies, would be a standing threat to . . . the very exist- 
ence of the Indian Union.’ The Nizam, on the other hand, has 
sought to make conditions, and still hopes to preserve something 
of the independence which he feels is due to his long-standing 
alliance with Britain. 

When India achieved her independence he was given to under- 
stand that three courses were open to his country: to join Pakistan, 
to join India, or to remain independent. 

Since the withdrawal of British power was the essence of the 
new situation, the mere statement of these alternatives could not 
be an undertaking by Britain to enforce any of them, but this was 
perhaps not clearly understood at the time. The Nizam chose 
independence, realizing that accession to Pakistan, even if he had 
wanted it, was out of the question. But he was soon made to 
realize that independence, too, was bound to be very restricted. 
He therefore offered to accept the result of a plebiscite, conducted 
under United Nations’ supervision, but this was refused by the 
Indian Government, which saw good reasons in the Kashmir 
dispute for not wanting U.N. intervention here, and claimed that 
it must have the substance of accession from Hyderabad before 
the plebiscite was held. As in any case it would have taken up to 
eighteen months or more of communal tension to prepare the 
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registers and carry out the polling, the Nizam reluctantly fell in 
with the view of his advisers that the alternative to acceptance of 
[India’s terms would be worse than acceptance. He accordingly 
agreed to give the substance of accession, with a joint foreign 
policy, limitation of his armed forces and a contribution by them 
to the Indian Army, and agreement that Hyderabad’s agents 
abroad should be concerned only with trade. 

Despite this, the negotiations with Delhi broke down, and this 
for three reasons. Hyderabad’s claim to economic freedom, 
including the right to sell in what foreign markets she wished, was 
not admitted by India; secondly, the removal of Indian troops was 
delayed, and India would not agree that they should not return 
except in the event of war or a threat of war. She stipulated that 
they should have the right to return in case of an emergency, 
which she described as ‘any threat to the security of India or of a 
part of India’. This was unacceptable to Hyderabad, where it was 
pointed out that border incidents were grossly exaggerated in the 
Congress press, thus making it possible to claim that a state of 
emergency existed, whether this was true or not. Thirdly, India 
refused Hyderabad’s offer to submit differences to arbitration. 
Meanwhile, the Nizam’s feelings had been aroused by what 
seemed an attempt to dictate terms by a virtual economic blockade 

f Hyderabad, though it is not clear to what extent the central 
Indian Government itself or local Indian authorities and indi- 
luals were responsible for this. 

\ further unsuccessful attempt was, however, made to reach a 
settlement on the basis of the draft agreement of 17 June 1948, 
which had been India’s last word in the previous negotiations. 
Sir Mirza Ismail, a former Hyderabad Chief Minister, who was 
liked by the Congress leaders, was sent to Delhi. He, on 8 August, 
gave the press the following account of his failure: ‘My efforts 
have been nullified by the influence of extremist elements in 
Hyderabad, more particularly by the [tttshad-ul-Muslimin members 
of the Council, who prevailed upon the Nizam to reject my advice. 
In my view all talk of Hyderabad’s independence, in the inter- 

tionally used sense- of the term, is academic. Hyderabad has 
alre ad y agreed to hand over control of its communications, defence, 

eign relations to the Indian Union, and therefore its 

ot is restricted to internal autonomy. This last I feel 

sure myte not be challenged by those in authority in India, and 

refore there should be no hesitancy on the part of the Nizam in 
ning the draft agreement of 17 June.’ 











THE REGIME OF THE DANUBE 


HE Conference which, at the time of writing, was stil! 

debating—if the word adequately covers its animated pro- 
ceedings—a new system for the international or multi-national 
control of the Danube, is not breaking fresh ground of substance, 
although several of the participants are new. As long ago as 1815 
the Congress of Vienna set up a Committee on International 
Rivers, which adopted the principle, first voiced twenty years 
earlier during the French Revolution, that the navigation of rivers 
which crossed or formed the boundaries of more than one State 
‘should be entirely free and should not, in respect of commerce, be 
prohibited to any one’. Police regulations on such rivers should be 
‘framed alike for all, and as favourable as possible to the commerce 
of all nations’. The application of these principles was, however, 
left for separate conventions, and although the British representa- 
tive actually proposed concluding such a convention to cover the 
Danube, the suggestion was lost sight of or dropped. 

In fact, although the Danube then, as later, crossed or bordered 
several States, navigation, other than local, on it was still very 
scanty. Access to it, through the shifting and ever-silting channels 
of the Delta, then under the sole control of the Porte, was difficult. 
A vessel making its way past this preliminary obstacle still could 
not enter the middle reaches of the river until it had got through 
the terrific rapids of the Iron Gates, in which many ships attempt- 
ing the passage in either direction perished. Both above and below 
this great natural barrier the adventurer had to contend, here with 
rushing currents, there with shifting sandbanks, which made 
navigation upstream painfully slow, and downstream hazardous— 
not to mention endemic plague in Turkey-in-Europe, which 
meant prolonged quarantine for vessels leaving that region, 
malaria-ridden marshes in South Hungary, and a fair risk of 
attack by bandits almost as far as Buda. In the ’thirties, however, 
steamers appeared on the middle Danube, largely owing to the 
efforts of the Hungarian Count Széchenyi, who also organized the 
cutting of a road—the first since Roman times—through the Gorge 
of Kazan, above the Iron Gates. British and Austrian capital 
became interested in the possibilities of waterborne commerce; 
but this could still hardly develop beyond local dimensions so long 
as the Iron Gates and the Delta continued in their natural con- 
dition. 

Matters improved on the lower reaches after the Treaty of 
Adrianople in 1829 had given Russia the mouth of the Danube as 
far as the St Gheorghe channel; but Russia herself, while not pro- 
368 
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hibiting Danubian trade, discouraged it by vexatious tolls and 
restrictions imposed in the interest of her own new port of Odessa. 
After the Crimean War the Treaty of Paris, of 1856, recalled the 
principles enunciated at Vienna, declaring them to be ‘part of the 
public law of Europe’, and at last applied them to the Danube. 
The Treaty made provision for the establishment of two Com- 
missions, one of which, which was to consist of all the riparian 
States (Austria, Bavaria, Turkey, Wiirttemberg, and the Danubian 
Principalities) was to regulate traffic and remove obstacles to 
commerce throughout the course of the river; while the duty of the 
second, consisting of the chief European Powers (Great Britain, 
Austria, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey) was to keep the 
mouth of the river clear. Owing to Austria’s objections, the former 
Commission never came into being, and none of the numerous 
nineteenth-century conferences which occupied themselves with 
the Balkan problem attempted to revive the idea of creating it. In 
1878, however, Austria-Hungary was given a mandate to deal with 
the Iron Gates, which lay just across her frontier. She then con- 
structed a canal, up which vessels of up to 800 tons could be 
towed or down which they could coast. Apart from this, the 
Austrian and Hungarian Governments did a considerable amount 
of work on their own stretches of the river and its tributaries. 

The European Commission of the Danube, as the second 

Commission, dealing with the Delta, came to be called, functioned 
from the first with notable efficiency. In 1861 the central, or 
Sulina, channel of the Delta had been cleared. In 1865 the 
Commission was granted police and regulatory powers, which 
were extended in 1868, 1881, and 1883. Its jurisdiction was 
extended as far up the river as Braila. The northern (Chilia) 
channel was, however, taken from its jurisdiction in 1883 and 
placed under the joint control of Russia and Rumania, under 
whose respective sovereignties the northern and southern banks 
f that channel now stood. 

After the Central Powers had defeated Rumania in 1918 they 
nilaterally abolished the European Commission and set up a new 
ody of their own, dominated by Germany and Austria-Hungary; 

but this collapsed with their defeat a few months later. Now came 
he Paris Peace Conference, which, more than any of its pre- 
essors, sought to combine general principles applicable to the 

le world with the regulation of specific problems. After a 

ial Commission of the Conference had considered the whole 
blem of international communications by rail, road, and water, 
lause was inserted into Article 23 of the League Covenant 
ging Member-States to ‘make provision to secure and main- 
eedom of communications and of transit and equitable treat- 
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ment for the commerce of all Members of the League’. A special 
body of the League—the Transit and Communications Organiza- 
tion—occupied itself permanently with securing the application of 
these principles. In respect of rivers, in particular, a conference 
held in Barcelona in 1921 adopted a Convention which laid down 
the principles of freedom of navigation and equality of treatment 
on all navigable waterways of international concern, i.e., crossing 
or separating a number of countries and naturally navigable to or 
from the sea. This Convention was ratified by a considerable 
number of States. 

Besides this, new international régimes were set up for those 
rivers of Germany which were important for other States; and the 
régime in force for the Danube was recast and largely extended. 
This river, with its adjoining system of waterways and canals, was 
declared international throughout its whole navigable course, i.e., 
from Ulm to the Black Sea. The nationals, property, and flags of all 
nations were to be treated on a footing of perfect equality; no 
distinction was to be made between them and riparian States. 
Traffic tolls were to be limited to what was required to pay for the 
upkeep and improvement of the river. The European Commission 
was reinstated, its membership consisting originally only of France, 
Great Britain, Italy, and Rumania; but it was laid down that other 
States might apply for admission, which might be granted if they 
established an adequate case and if the other members agreed to 
accept them. Besides this, a new body, the International Danube 
Commission, was created to control the river from Ulm to Braila. 
This Commission was brought into being under the Statute of 
23 July 1921, which was signed by Belgium, France, the U.K., 
Greece, Italy, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Austria, Bulgaria, and Hungary; and it was composed of two 
German representatives, one representative of each of the 
Danubian States, and the non-riparian members of the European 
Commission. 

Russia, or the Soviet Union, as it now was, was not represented 
on either Commission. Since the re-annexation of Bessarabia by 
Rumania it was no longer a riparian State; and the Soviet Govern- 
ment had itself repudiated all the treaties concluded by its pre- 
decessor, the Government of the Czar. 

The work of the two Commissions during the inter-war period 
met with very considerable success. In the early years much was 
done to improve navigation conditions, particularly in the Iron 
Gates section, and to provide more tonnage and reduce Customs 
formalities and freight charges. But towards the end of the inter- 
war period the energies of the Commission were largely consumed 
by internal friction, especially between the riparian States, and con- 
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tact with practical navigation was lost by over-bureaucratic 
methods. It may be said plainly, however, that the recent Soviet 
accusations that the Commissions deliberately neglected the 
Danube are fantastic, and also stand in complete contradiction to 
the thesis, maintained by Russia simultaneously with the other, 
that the Great Powers used the Commissions to exploit and suck 
dry the Danubian States in the interests of their own capitalists. 
Britain and France, in particular, certainly invested large sums in 
the development of Danubian trade, which, incidentally, benefited 
the Danubian States at least as much as the West. A large number 
of laborious and valuable improvements were made on many 
stretches of the river, which at last became a traffic route of major 
importance for almost all the Danubian States. In 1932 a special 
administration was set up for the Iron Gates, the authority being 
shared between the Commission and the two riparian States, 
Yugoslavia and Rumania. Few or no complaints seem to have been 
raised during this period that the principles of freedom of trading 
and equality for all flags were not duly respected, and most of the 
riparian States collaborated with the Commissions cordially 
enough. In 1936, however, Germany resigned from the Com- 
mission and refused to recognize its competence in German 
waters. Rumania also protested against the control exercised over 
her waters by the European Commission, and in 1938, as a result of 
an agreement reached at Sinaia, Great Britain, France, and Italy 
transferred to Rumania the greater part of the powers of the 
European Commission. This latter, however, remained in being 
with powers which were mainly advisory; and, as such, was joined 
by Germany. 

In 1940 the history of 1918 was, in a measure, re-enacted. 
rermany convoked a meeting of her allies and satellites—Italy, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Slovakia, and Yugoslavia—and on 
12 September 1940 these seven States signed an agreement to 

place the International Commission by a new Council of the 

vial Danube, from which Britain and France were excluded. 
‘he U.S.S.R., however, which had now re-annexed Bessarabia and 
is again become a riparian State, notified the German Govern- 
ient that it could not remain indifferent to the régime of the 
Janube, and must participate in all decisions concerning the river. 
On 26 October it was announced that Germany and the U.S.S.R. 
had decided to liquidate both Commissions and to replace them by 
ngle Danube Commission composed of the riparian States and 

\ Conference met to discuss temporary arrangements. 

Britain protested and reserved her rights as a member of the 
European Commission; to which the Soviet Government replied 
| November that the new Commission represented a restoration 
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of justice, which the Treaties of 1919-21 had violated by excluding 
the Soviet Union from membership in both Commissions; and 
that the Danube Commission must naturally. ‘be composed of 
States lying along the Danube, closely linked with the Danube, 
and using the Danube as a canal for trade intercourse’; these last 
words being a concession to Italy, on whose participation Germany, 
as well as Italy herself, had insisted. 

Germany and the U.S.S.R. were still arguing on the respective 
degrees of control to be allowed to Germany on the lower, and the 
U.S.S.R. on the upper, reaches of the river when war broke out 
between the two countries in 1941. In 1944 and 1945 Russia 
acquired de facto control of the whole river as far as Vienna. She 
advanced her own frontier as far as the central branch of the Delta, 
and the armistice agreements with Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary gave the Soviet High Command control of shipping 
facilities on most of the Lower Danube. These instruments were, 
of course, due to lose their validity with the conclusion of the 
Peace Treaties, and in 1945 and 1946 the Western Powers pressed 
vigorously to secure the restoration of the principle of the freedom 
of traffic on the international waterways of Europe in general, and, 
in particular, the insertion of promises to that effect, relating to the 
Danube, in the satellite countries’ Peace Treaties. The U.S.S.R., 
however, successfully blocked all attempts to raise the larger issue 
either in the Council of Foreign Ministers or in the United 
Nations. With regard to the satellite Treaties, the U.S.A. and the 
U.K., supported on the whole by France (who, however, usually 
tried to mediate between the two extremes), proposed the insertion 
in each Treaty of clauses guaranteeing freedom of commerce, 
reasonable sanitation and police measures, removal of obstacles in 
the main channel of the river, non-discriminatory tolls, and 
equal status for the ex-enemy countries in any temporary or 
permanent régime. 

The U.S.S.R., however, had now established Governments 
completely obedient to its will, not only in the three satellite 
States, but also in Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. It had also 
concluded agreements with Rumania, Hungary, and Yugoslavia, 
under which the bulk of the Danubian fleets and port facilities of 
those countries passed under the control of joint shipping com- 
panies in which the U.S.S.R. had the ruling vote. These com- 
panies enjoyed special privileges and preferential treatment in 
many respects, with monopolistic control over landing, repair, and 
fuelling facilities. . 

Meanwhile, it may be mentioned, traffic on the Danube (in 
striking contrast to the Rhine) has been almost at a standstill since 
the war. This has been due partly to the river’s long having been 
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blocked by the fragments of demolished bridges; partly to the fact 
that the Germans in 1944 carried away much of the Hungarian 
and Rumanian river shipping up to Linz, where these vessels long 
remained in American safe keeping; and partly to the general 
breakdown of trade, including the almost total elimination of 
exchanges between Germany and the lower Danube. The exports 
of Rumanian oil and wheat to the West have also ceased. 

Supported by Yugoslavia (present in the capacity of a victor) 
and with the concurrence of the ex-enemy satellites themselves, 
the U.S.S.R. argued against the inclusion in the Treaties of any 
\rticle on freedom of navigation, maintaining that this was outside 
the competence of the Treaties and would burden the riparian 
States. They also argued against any international control of the 
Danube except by the riparian States themselves. In October 1946 
Mr Molotov even asserted that an international régime of the 
Danube was an act of imperialism, and that equality of opportunity 
would lead to the domination of the Balkan countries by private 
capitalists. 

The Conference at which this speech was made—the Paris 
Peace Conference of July to October 1946—nevertheless adopted 
by a majority (i.e., against the votes of the Soviet bloc) a com- 
promise French proposal reducing the proposed Article in the 
Treaties to provision for freedom of navigation, and providing 
for a special conference to establish a new régime. The Conference 

Foreign Ministers, meeting in New York in the following 
December, reduced the former proposal still further to except 
traffic between ports of the same State, so that in its final form (as 
t appears in the three satellite Treaties) the Article now ran: 

‘Navigation on the Danube shall be free and open for the 

itionals, vessels of commerce, and goods of all States, on a footing 
f equality in regard to port and navigation charges and con- 

tions for merchant shipping. The foregoing shall not apply to 
fhe between ports of the same State.’ 

here remained the question of the new Danube régime, which 

to be settled at the proposed conference. The U.S.S.R 
ncealedly wished for no régime at all, beyond whatever private 
ngements it worked out with its own satellites, but finally 
reed to a conference—which, as originally proposed, would 

e been held within six months of the coming into force of the 

reaties—to be held between the U.S.A., the U.K., France, the 

5.5.R., and, as riparian States, the Ukraine, Bulgaria, Rumania, 

slavia, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. Germany, still being 
ut a Government, could not in any case participate, but the 
ern Powers were anxious to include Austria. It was therefore 
ided that once the question of the treaty with Austria had been 
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settled, she should participate in any later conferences, and the 
Western Powers tried to get the Danube conference postponed in 
order to allow the inclusion of Austria. Although this, on other 
grounds, did not meet within the prescribed six months, opening 
finally only on 20 July 1948, the U.S.S.R. refused to admit Austria 
(her treaty having not yet been signed), although the Western 
Powers were able to secure her presence as ‘observer’—a cir- 
cumstance which has given rise to some of the most lively and also 
most irrelevant exchanges during the Conference, which has often 
found a certain relaxation (as when Lorenzo and Jessica replace 
Portia and Shylock on the stage) in pausing from the main 
slanging-match between Mr Vyshinsky and Sir Charles Peake 
while the Yugoslav delegate and the Austrian observer discuss 
just how Nazified Austria was after 1938. 

It may have seemed superfluous thus to devote nine-tenths of an 
article on the present Congress to a description of its antecedents 
and background; but, in fact, there is little else to describe. The 
U.S.S.R. means to exclude the West as completely as it can from 
the Danubian countries; the West wishes to keep a foothold in 
them; and the whole question is whether a hole in the Iron Curtain 
can be kept open, or not. Although legal and historical techni- 
calities have been argued for days on end, no one could dispute 
Mr Vyshinsky’s statement that what is at issue is ‘problems of 
world-wide political importance’. 

The Soviet draft in fact admits, on paper, the principle on which 
the Western Powers have insisted, in that it accepts the principle 
of free navigation for the commercial vessels of all flags. It excludes 
naval vessels from the river, except those of riparian States, and 
they may not move out of their own waters without the consent of 
the countries through whose waters they wish to pass. The crux 
of the Soviet draft lies in its proposed revision of the machinery. 
The powers of the European Commission are to be transferred to 
Russia and Rumania, as being now the two riparian States of the 
Delta. Yugoslavia and Rumania between them are to manage the 
Iron Gates. For the rest, the draft proposes to abolish the Danube 
Commission and to replace it by a new body, with its seat at 
Galatz, composed exclusively of the riparian States. 

Against this, the Western Powers argue that these proposals 
mean a retrocession from the painfully-acquired right of inter- 
national control, exercised with the co-operation of all parties 
possessing important interests, over international channels of 
trade and communications, and in practice, as no one ever troubles 
to deny, a limitation of the freedom and infringement of the 
equality formerly- enjoyed by the commerce of non-Danubian 
States. Britain and France, in addition, can claim that their rights 
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under the previous Conventions are still valid and cannot be 


abrogated without their consent. In certain respects the Western 


Powers are thus defending a general cause which is even wider 
than its particular application on the Danube; but for all parties 
the general issue is probably less important than the particular 
one, whether the U.S.S.R. is to reinforce its domination of the 
Danubian countries by an absolute domination of the Danube 


tself. 


C. A. M. 


BULGARIA AS A COMMUNIST STATE 


HEN Soviet troops entered Bulgaria in September 1944 
they received a tremendous welcome. Of all nations in 
Europe, and certainly of all Slavs, the Bulgarians were the most pro- 
tussian. Unlike Poland, Rumania, or Hungary, Bulgaria had never 
id any important anti-Russian political movements. There were 
) large estates, nor any big industrial, banking, or business con- 
cerns. ‘l'rade was mainly, and in the villages almost exclusively, in 
the hands of the co-operatives. A deep pro-Russian tradition 
xisted in every section of society. So strong were the pro-Russian 
ntiments of the Bulgarian people that during the war King 
ris’s Government, which had signed a military alliance with 
rmany, did not dare declare war on Russia even at the height of 
\ost spectacular successes of Hitler’s armies on the Eastern 
Had the Russians chosen to let Bulgaria’s political life 
p along its natural lines, post-war Bulgaria could have easily 
come, by the free choice of the vast majority of its people, the 
st genuinely pro-Russian country in the world. Nikola Petkov 
| himself said: “There is no Bulgarian, whatever his politics, 
) does not believe that friendly Soviet-Bulgarian relations and 
re co-operation with the Soviet Union represent the founda- 
tone of Bulgaria’s foreign policy. The whole Bulgarian 
n, and especially we in the Opposition, believe that this 
y best guarantees both the peace of the Balkans and the 
ts of Bulgaria.””* 
(wo months after making this speech Nikola Petkov was 


h before the Bulgarian Assembly, 9 April 1947. 
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arrested as an anti-Soviet conspirator in the service of British 
and American reaction. He was hanged in September 1947, and 
the Soviet representative to the United Nations, Andrei Gromyko, 
in a speech before the Security Council, branded Petkov as ‘the 
enemy of the whole free world’. In Bulgaria the Petkov trial in 
August 1947 marked the end of the short-lived period of a rela- 
tively democratic régime during which the Opposition, though 
constantly persecuted, was still represented in Parliament and was 
allowed to publish its own newspapers. This period had begun in 
September 1945, immediately after Petkov’s resignation as deputy 
Prime Minister in the first Fatherland Front Government. 

The Fatherland Front had been originally a genuine democratic 
coalition, formed in 1943 to direct the Bulgarian Resistance. It 
united the Republican, Agrarian, Communist, and Social Demo- 
crat parties, as well as a number of influential independents. 
Petkov’s Agrarians were forced out of the Fatherland Front in the 
summer of 1945; the Social Democrats followed suit, and the 
Republicans were eliminated as an independent and influential 
political force in 1946 after wholesale purges in the Army and mass 
arrests of ‘reactionary officers’. The General Election of October 
1946, held under conditions of intensified Communist police 
terror, gave the Communists an over-all majority of 60 per cent. 
Petkov’s Opposition lists, however, received over 1,300,000 votes 
—a third of the electorate (the highest Opposition vote recorded in 
Communist Europe after the war). George Dimitrov, the former 
Secretary-General of the Comintern, became Prime Minister in 
November 1946, and during 1947 he succeeded in establishing a 
fully-fledged one-party totalitarian régime. 

Much has been written in Great Britain regarding the political 
side of the Petkov trial and execution, for it undoubtedly marked a 
turning point in Bulgaria’s contemporary history. But evidence as 
to the juridical aspects of the affair was lacking in Western Europe 
for many months, and only such evidence could make clear the 
character of the new system of justice in Eastern Europe. Recently, 
however, the Bulgarian Communists have themselves been dis- 
tributing in this country an official report on the trial." This pub- 
lication, edited by Dimitrov’s Propaganda Chief Vlado Topen- 
charov, reveals that Petkov was sentenced to death on the charge of 
inciting two Bulgarian colonels, Marko Ivanov and Boris Gergov, 
to form a military conspiratorial organization. But Petkov was 
alleged to have influenced these two colonels to embark on a cam- 
paign of conspiracy against the State by telling them exactly the 
opposite: that only constitutional and peaceful means should be 


1 The Trial of Nikola D. Petkov. Sofia, Bulgarian Ministry of Information, 
1947. 
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used for political warfare! (See pages 89 and 107 of the Communist 
report.) We also learn that Petkov’s much publicized ‘confession 
letter’, to which much prominence was given by Communist and 
pro-Communist circles in Britain, was produced posthumously, 
nearly three weeks after his death. Petkov’s most important wit- 
nesses were not allowed to appear in Court, because his three 
Communist Judges ruled that their depositions ‘would not be 
relev ant to the correct solution of the case’. (See page 52 of the 

port.) Finally, the Bulgarian Court of Appeal, in dismissing 
P € rene s appeal, stated in so many words that his indictment was 
‘a question of Government policy and Government tactics’. (See 
pay ae 609 of the report.) 

\fter Petkov’s execution the mopping-up operations for the 
final destruction of all non-Communist political forces were quick 
to follow. By the summer of 1948 not a single Bulgarian demo- 
cratic leader remained at liberty. Some were tried for ‘economic 
sabotage’ and ‘reactionary propaganda’ and were given prison 
sentences. Others were arrested and interned without any trial. 
[hose in prison include the Agrarian leaders Dimitar Gichev, 
Hristo Stoyanov, Kosta Muraviev, and Nedelko Atanassov—all 
former Ministers. Professor Venelin Ganev, chairman of the 
Regency Council (i.e., Head of State) of the first Fatherland Front 
Government, the Radical leader Professor Petko Stoyanov, a 
former Fatherland Front Minister of Finance, the leaders of the 
Democratic Party, including the eighty-seven-year-old former 
Prime Minister Nikola Mushanov, and many other prominent 
politicians, professors, and journalists are all interned. Some two 
months ago they were joined by all the Social Democrat Parlia- 
nentary Deputies, headed by their General-Secretary Kosta 

iichev (who last January dared to criticize in the Assembly the 
new State Budget, and was promptly threatened ‘with the fate of 

v’ by George Dimitrov himself). 

No better, in fact much worse, has been the fate of the Republi- 
can leaders, who during the war played a prominent part in the 
‘esistance. Most of them have been proclaimed ‘enemies of the 
eople’ and exiled. General Cyril Stanchev, under whose personal 

mmand the Fatherland Front forces seized power on the night of 
September 1944, and who later distinguished himself by leading 
the armies that fought against the Germans in Yugoslavia, has been 

ven a life sentence. Nearly two hundred other officers are in 
rison, and over 3,000 have been dismissed. The pro-Communist 
Socialists have ceased to exist even in the suberdinate status under 

h they were hitherto allowed to function; they have now been 

mpletely absorbed into the Communist Party. 

hese various measures of repression have by no means been 
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confined to political circles. Ruthless laws and economic decrees 
have been passed to ensure the elimination of the ‘exploiting 
classes and the kulaks’, i.e. all those who, in towns and villages, 
still had the temerity to show any signs of independent thinking. 
In April 1948 Dimitrov announced in a speech that people who did 
not support the Government wholeheartedly were not worthy to 
live in Sofia. Within the following three months most of the middle 


class families were ejected from their homes to make room for F 


‘brigadiers’ (non-paid workers on Government enterprises) and 
‘shock workers’ (those who work overtime to increase production). 
The rationing system itself guarantees the gradual but certain 
elimination of all non-Government supporters. It has six grades. 
The biggest rations go to the underground mine workers and 
‘those considered at their level’, i.e. the party bosses and senior 
Government officials. Then come the surface mine workers and the 
party smaller fry, followed in turn by heavy manual workers, light 
manual workers, ‘white collar’ workers, and finally ordinary 
private persons. Journalists, writers, musicians, painters, artists, 
etc., known as ‘intellectual workers’, receive double food rations 
and additional clothing coupons, provided, of course, that they 
have not been expelled from their respective Communist trade 
unions for reactionary activities. On 21 July the Government 
issued what is probably the most ruthless decree of its kind hitherto 
issued in Communist Europe: people who are not ‘employed in a 
way useful to the community’ are denied all rations. And as all 
employment without exception is reserved for trustworthy per- 
sons, from the Communist point of view, the decree virtually con- 
demns to starvation all those who are, for one reason or another, on 
the Government’s black list. 


BULGARIAN RELATIONS WITH YUGOSLAVIA 


In the foreign field Dimitrov has concluded pacts of mutual 
assistance with all the countries of the Soviet bloc. Most important 
was the alliance with Yugoslavia, signed in August 1947. Relations 
between the Yugoslav and Bulgarian Communists had always been 
friendly, but they became exceptionally cordial during the war, 
when ‘Tito accepted several Bulgarian partisan groups for training 
with his own partisan detachments. Contacts between the British 
Middle East Command and the Bulgarian partisans were also 
established, thanks to the good offices of the Yugoslavs. ‘Tito was 
the first to recognize the Fatherland Front Government and to 
sign, in September 1944, an agreement for military co-operation 
with it. The Bulgarian Army, which took part in the operations 
against the Germans in Yugoslavia during the winter 0! 
1944-45, played an important role in consolidating Tito’s author- 
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ity throughout Yugoslavia’s eastern provinces and in Macedonia. 

In December 1944 an agreement for the immediate proclamation 
of a South Slav Federation was reached between Marshal Tito 
and the special envoy of the Bulgarian Cabinet, Petar Todorov. 
[he proposal was to form a joint Regency Council, with Marshal 
[ito as Prime Minister of the new Federal Government. The 
Cabinet posts were to be divided among representatives of all the 
South Slav peoples, Nikola Petkov being nominated as one of 

Marshal ‘Tito’s Deputy Premiers. But only two hours before the 
oficial Bulgarian train carrying the Bulgarian Cabinet delegation 
was scheduled to leave for Belgrade, the Russians requested the 
delegation to remain in Sofia. This action caused considerable sur- 

prise and resentment among all Bulgarian political groups, includ- 

ng the Communists. The Russians later explained that they had 
vetoed the Federation project because of British and American 
objections. 

[t is true that Moscow had informed the Western Governments 
of the developments in Belgrade and Sofia, and that they had not 
been well received. Western objections to an immediate Yugoslav- 
Bulgarian fusion stressed the necessity of first ascertaining, 
through free elections, the real wishes of the people concerned. 
Secondly, the Western Powers were anxious to receive some 
guarantee that Bulgaria’s obligations under the newly-signed 
\rmistice agreement would be observed. It is, however, very un- 

kely that the Russians would have intervened to keep Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria apart purely out of consideration for their Western 
alli As events which followed showed, the Russians had objec- 
ions al their own. 

[he talks on the formation of the federation were resumed in 

147. In August of that year Marshal Tito and Mr Dimitrov 

ed a secret agreement at Bled which was to settle the contro- 
rsial territorial question between the two countries." The 
garian part of Macedonia, known as the Pirin Macedonia, was 

e incorporated into the Macedonian autonomous republic. In 
return Bulgaria was to receive the so-called “Western frontier 
listricts’ (the neighbourhood of the towns of Tzaribrod and 
Bossilegrad), now Yugoslav, or rather Serbian, territory. The 
re Yugoslav-Bulgarian State was to be called the “Union of 
1 Slav Peoples’ Republics’. It was to have a federal Govern- 

as well as a Federal Legislative Assembly on the Soviet 

n. Mr Molotov is understood to have told both the Yugoslav 
Bulgarian Governments to be ready for the proclamation of 
leration by the autumn of 1948. 


he Tito-Cominform rupture the agreement was published both in 
d in Sofia. 
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Yugoslavia’s excommunication by the Cominform completely 
changed all these plans. The Macedonian question flared up once 
again. ‘The Bulgarian Communists complained that “Yugoslav 
secret agents’ were ‘organizing hostile activities against the Bul- 
garian State’ and that Bulgarian nationals in Yugoslav Macedonia 
were ‘persecuted’. ‘They declared that the Yugoslavs had even dared 
to ban or censor Bulgarian Communist Party literature.* In future 
the Bulgarians will, in retaliation, close the Yugoslav-Bulgarian 
frontier ‘except for authorized passages’ and prohibit any pro- 
Yugoslav propaganda in Bulgarian Macedonia. The ostensible 
reason for this is so that ‘Anglo-American imperialists should not 
make use of the present situation for the revival of their arch 
reactionary plans in Macedonia’, to quote the Central Committee’s 
communiqué. The Bulgarians then announced that ‘the federation 
of the Southern Slavs is only possible if Yugoslavia remains loyal 
to the international Socialist and democratic front.’ Consequently 
the formation of the federation has been postponed indefinitely, or 
at any rate until the ‘healthy elements within the Yugoslav 
Communist Party’ liquidate the present Tito leadership. 

The changes which have taken place in the leadership of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party give a clear indication of what the 
Russians wish to see done in Yugoslavia as a conditio sine qua non 
for their official blessing of the federation. In Bulgaria, within the 
last year or so, the local Communist leaders, some of whom were 
very prominent in the Resistance, have all been replaced by Com- 
munists from Russia—the so-called ‘people from up above’, to use 
the Bulgarian Communist jargon. Though Bulgarian-born, these 
Communists have been Soviet citizens and Soviet officials for the 
best part of their lives. ‘They have taken complete control of the 
Army, the secret police, and the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party itself. And the Committee’s suddenly called special 
session on 12 July 1948 illustrates perfectly what the presence in it 
of the ‘people from up above’ amounts to. 

The Central Committee was summoned to ‘analyse the work of 
the party and its leadership, and with daring Bolshevik criticism 
and self-criticism to bring forward all mistakes and weaknesses and 
recommend measures to correct them’. This had to be done 
because ‘the Bulgarian Communist Party has taken a most serious 
attitude towards the criticism and brotherly advice of the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Bolshevik party.’ The Committee issued a 
most scathing condemnation of ‘certain members of the Polit- 
bureau’ (the Politbureau consists of seven men, headed by George 
Dimitrov). They were accused of all the crimes in the Communist 


1 Communiqué of the Central Committee of the Bulgarian Communist Party, 
13 July 1948. 
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calendar: ‘neglecting their party work, ignoring the collective will 
of the party leadership—its Central Committee, making public 
statements and taking important decisions without referring them 
to all members of the Politbureau first’, and—the greatest crime of 
all—‘individual theoretical formulations’, which were ‘mistaken 
from the point of view of Marx-Leninism’. The last straw was the 
accusation that the ‘centre of the party leadership’ was guilty of 
: ‘boastfulness, lack of modesty, megalomania, and a tendency to 
luxurious living’.* In other words, thanks to the ‘people from up 
1 above’ in its Central Committee, the Bulgarian Communist Party 
' has saved itself by adopting the course which Tito in Yugoslavia 
fused to follow. It has accepted Moscow’s criticism and has 
obediently carried out all the steps required of it to prove its 
alty to the present-day Soviet creed. 
Clearly all these attacks were aimed directly at Dimitrov and his 
1 irst lieutenants. And he has had not only to swallow them, but to 
2 MF them as well—his signature appears on the Committee’s 
communiqué. ‘Vhe Central Committee leaves no doubt as to who is 
really in control of the Bulgarian Communist Party and, in fact, of 
the Bulgarian State. It states categorically: “The Bulgarian Com- 
” nunist Party and its Central Committee recognize as an unques- 
a | tionable truth the fact that the Soviet Union and the Soviet Bol- 
| shevik Party have the leading and predominant part in the fight 
gainst Fascism and in the international front of peace, demo- 
y, and Socialism.’ It orders ‘all party members’ and ‘the whole 
Bulgarian nation’ to educate themselves ‘into unquestioning and 
linching loyalty to the solid and unbreakable front between Bul- 
garia and the Soviet Union . . .” All party members are ‘to study 
| to apply in all fields of life the experience of the Soviet Bol- 
vik Party, and to observe, as they have done in the past, the 
ise advice and the instructions of the great teacher and leader of 
ul the workers and all working classes in the world—Josef 
Vissarionovich Stalin’. 
'o sum up: Western observers can draw three very significant 
clusions from an analysis of the Bulgarian political scene today. 
t, Russia, by way of direct, and now officially admitted, inter- 
n in Bulgarian affairs, has set up in the heart of the Balkans 
rian one-party régime which in ruthlessness and terror 
bably surpasses anything the Bulgarians ever experienced 
ler their pre-war Fascist Governments. Secondly, the Tito- 
iform rift has seriously jeopardized Communist plans in the 
as a result of which the formation of a Moscow-controlled 








these quotations from the Central Committee’s communiqué are taken 
fheial organ of the Bulgarian Communist Party, Rabotnichesko Delo 
Action’), 16 July 1948. 
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South Slav Federation has been postponed indefinitely. Thirdly, 
the Kremlin leaders do not trust even their most obedient and sub- 
servient satellite leaders outside Russia; they are certain of their 
loyalty only when they establish direct Soviet police control of 
their régimes and their party administrations. 


M. P. 


BRAZIL’S EXPANDING ECONOMY 


HEN General Dutra assumed office as President in 

January 1946° Brazil was facing a serious economic and 
financial crisis, provoked by the inflationary policy of the previous 
régime, and aggravated by the change-over from war to peace- 
time conditions. Paper money had been issued without restraint 
to cover Budget deficits resulting from lavish public expenditure, 
and to finance exports for which payment was suspended abroad 
after 1939. The value of notes in circulation had risen by 517 per 
cent, while unrestrained credits had stimulated speculation. Many 
industrial and commercial establishments, including banking 
houses, were founded on capital borrowed at high rates of interest. 
The turnover in the building trade had tripled in three years. The 
demand for electricity had outrun the supply. Industrial produc- 
tion increased sevenfold during the war. The value of exports 
more than doubled, and the big profits obtainable on the foreign 
market led to shortages and inflated prices at home. Business was 
booming, but the cost of living had risen 267 per cent, and the 
salaried classes were suffering unprecedented hardships. 

The first year of the new Administration was mainly occupied 
in restoring constitutional government, and little change was made 
in financial policy. Currency was increased by a further 18 per 
cent during 1946, the cost of living rose 26 per cent, and the 
financial year ended with a deficit of the equivalent of £34 million.’ 
But early in 1947 the Government took drastic steps to check 
inflation and restore order to the country’s finances. The volume 
of currency decreased steadily throughout the year, and only one 
modest issue, representing 0-5 per cent of the amount in circula- 

1 See ‘Constitutional Evolution in Brazil’, in The World Today, August 1948. 


® The average exchange rate of the Brazilian cruzeiro in 1947 was 75*4 to the 
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tion, was made in December to meet the seasonable demands of 
business. Bank loans were granted exclusively to stimulate the 
production of consumer goods, and speculative ot ephemeral 
undertakings were left to their own devices. Many failed, causing 
a temporary panic. The Income Tax Law was revised so as to 
increase contributions on big incomes, excess profits were frozen, 
ind 20 per cent of the value of export bills was paid for in Treasury 
bonds. Exports of essential products were restricted temporarily, 
to meet the needs of home consumers. Imports were subjected to 
prior licences in order to avoid dissipation of the exchange on 
non-utility goods. Finally, public works were suspended wherever 
possible. Several of these measures aroused vigorous opposition 
from powerful financial groups, who predicted disaster, but 
isiness improved after a brief setback. Industrial production for 
the whole year was only 3 per cent below that of 1946. The volume 
of commercial sales, the banking movement, and the consumption 
f electricity increased. Money became scarce, but the rise in the 
cost of living was checked and food rationing was suspended. The 
national finances also showed improvement. Receipts in 1947 
were 1g per cent higher, and expenditure 6 per cent lower, than in 
1946, and the year ended with a small surplus, instead of the usual 
large deficit. Further, the Expenditure and Revenue Accounts for 
the first quarter of 1948, a difficult period of the year, showed a 
favourable balance of £8 million. 
\Ithough prices began to come down in March 1947, they rose 
iin in December, owing to the increased cost of imports from 
United States, which normally represent 46 per cent of Brazil’s 
hases abroad, and to fluctuating stocks on the home market, 
in part to speculation. To deal with this new situation, a law 
passed in April instituting a régime of priority licences for 
rts and imports. This will permit the Government to accumu- 
idequate stocks for home consumption, divert foreign pur- 
ises to Europe as far as possible, and suppress imports of non- 
ntial goods. Congress has now been asked to authorize the 
rnment to acquire directly from the producers, at previously 
ed prices, the surplus of essential foodstuffs,* in order to form 
ks for local distribution in times of shortage. Any excess over 
quirements will be exported, and the difference between 
‘chase and selling prices will be applied to measures for 
sing production. Another Bill awaiting Congress’s approval 
eks to combat the demand for excessive gain, which was evolved 
ng the war, by fixing the limits for profits in industry and 
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Possibly these somewhat drastic measures will not be necessary, 
as prices again show a tendency to come down, and all branches of 
economic activity are_well above the high level of 1946. Brazil's 
essential need seems to be to increase production, after which the 
old law of supply and demand can be left to operate. 

A more serious threat to recovery now arises from a tendency to 
increase public expenditure on non-productive measures or long- 
term investments. A project to revise the salaries and pay of the 
military forces and public employees, which has been passed by the 
President to the Chamber of Deputies for decision, involves an 
additional burden of £20 million annually, and this, it is feared, 
in spite of official assurances, cannot be met by the normal 
resources of the Budget. If approved, it will almost certainly 
renew the upward pressure on prices, and lead to demands for 
increased wages in industry and commerce. Another Bill provides 
for the adjustment of the emoluments of magistrates at an added 
cost of £416,000, while a third project, known as the S.A.L.T-E. 
Plan, aims at raising the standard of health, increasing the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs, improving communications, and developing 
hydro-electric energy at a cost of £243 million, to be spread 
over five years. None of these schemes appears to meet with the 
approval of the Minister of Finance, who piloted the country 
through its difficulties in 1947, but recently threatened to resign. 
The S.A.L.T.E. Plan is admitted to promise immense benefit to 
the nation, but it is felt to be inopportune at the moment. More- 
over, it overlaps with other schemes already in force or under 
consideration, several of which are obligatory under the new 
Constitution. 

Among these schemes, and forming part of the Government’s 
national recovery programme, are the following measures for 
expanding economic activities: the utilization of the hydro-electric 
energy of the San Francisco River, development of the iron and 
steel industry, reform of the transport services, increase of agri- 
cultural production, and exploitation of the national oil reserves. 
These may here be dealt with in this order. 


Hydro-Electric Energy 


The River San Francisco rises in the south-west corner of 
Minas Geraes, and flows into the Atlantic at Penedo, in Alagoas, 
after a course of 1,800 miles, of which about one-half is navigable, 
each end being impeded by cataracts. The first step towards 
utilizing its abundant water power was taken last year, when the 
Hydro-Electric Company of the San Francisco River was organ- 
ized, with an initial capital of £5,300,000, made up of an equal 
number of ordinary and preference shares. The former, which 
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carry the right to vote, are held by the National Treasury, and the 
latter are available to the public. The immediate object of the 
company is to build a power station at the Paulo Afonso Falls, 
between Alagoas and Sergipe, install two generator sets of 56,000 
kws. each, and erect transmission lines to distribute electricity 
within a radius of 270 miles. A plentiful supply of cheap power 
should encourage the creation of local industries, using raw 
materials of vegetable, mineral, and animal origin available in the 
district. It will also facilitate execution of the Government’s 
plans for draining, or irrigating, those parts of the valley which are 
“a »ject to devastating floods or periodic droughts. Work at the 
Falls is well advanced, and a good motor road has been built to 
the coast. 

Another power station is to be built at the Minas Geraes end 
of the San Francisco, on one of its affluents, the Paraopeba River. 
There, at the Fécho do Funil Falls, a force of 180,000 h.p. is 
available in an important industrial centre, rich in minerals. The 
scheme, which is being financed by the Federal and State Govern- 
ments, includes electrification of the local railroad and regulation 
of the flow of the Paraopeba River in order to render it navigable, 
obviate floods, eliminate malaria, and recover some 10,000 acres 
of fertile land for cultivation. 


Iron and Steel 


The rapid growth of this industry, and of its secondary activities, 
should consolidate Brazilian economy within the next few years. 
he production of steel, pig-iron, and sheet iron increased between 
300 ee 400 per cent during the war, and in 1946 Brazil’s heavy 
industry came into being on the inauguration of the National Steel 
Mill at Volta Redonda, with a capital of {£13 million. This plant, 
which uses the improved bituminous coal of Santa Catarina, will 
reach its full output of 300,000 tons of ingots this year, and its 
capacity will shortly be doubled. The next most important mills, 

ose at Sabaré and Monlevade, in Minas Geraes, and the Jaffet 

rks at San Paulo, are expanding rapidly, while new furnaces 
have recently been installed at Corumba, in Mato Grosso, and at 
Victoria, Espirito Santo. The Brazilian Fine Steel Company will 
start operations before the end of this year at Fabricio, in the Rio 
Doce Valley, where it is ideally situated alongside its own ore beds, 
with large forests and abundant water power in the neighbour- 
1. Another company was formed in 1947 to exploit the deposits 

(mapa, in the State of Para. 

Brazil’s railways and shipyards are now using rails and steel 

tes from Volta Redonda. Agricultural and other machines, and 

n and steel work for buildings, are being made in Brazil from 
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national raw materials, while semi-finished and finished goods 
are being exported to Argentina and Uruguay. The production 
of sheet iron exceeded local requirements in 1947, and that of 
tinplate should meet the demands of the home market this year. 
National iron reserves are practically inexhaustible; the hematite 
beds of Minas Geraes are officially estimated at 1,500 million 
tons, with 60 to 70 per cent of iron, and 13,500 million tons of 
lower grade ore. Other hematite deposits are distributed through- 
out the country, while the large reserves of magnetite ore in 
Parana, Santa Catarina, and San Paulo have a metallic content 
of 72 per cent. The Companhia Valle do Rio Doce, which was 
formed to work the Itabira deposits, formerly British, and exploit 
the Victoria-Minas Railway, exported 174,000 tons of hematite 
in 1947, as against 63,000 in 1943, and the amount should be 
tripled this year. The deposits of high grade Itabira ore are cal- 
culated at 400,000 tons. The company is a ‘mixed’ concern (State 
and private capital). The initial capital of 200 million cruzeiros 
has since been raised to 650 million, of which only 80 million have 
been subscribed by the public. Successive credits have brought 
the gross investment to over {19,500,000, owing to the heavy 
expenditure incurred in developing the mines and railway. 


Transport Services 


Maritime traffic, which suffered heavily during the war, is now 
practically normal again, but internal communications are very 
inadequate. Railway development cannot attract private capital, 
and depends entirely on Government initiative, in this vast 
country whose 42 million inhabitants are distributed over 
3,300,000 square miles. In the States and Territories forming 
North Brazil, and in Mato Grosso, which together comprise more 
than half of the entire area, the demographic density is one person 
to the square mile. There are approximately 400 miles of railroad 
in each of these divisions, and the total extension in Brazil is 21,000 
miles. The system is made up of 52 unconnected sections, five of 
which absorb two-thirds of the traffic, while 34 work at a loss. 
Light rails, sharp curves, and steep gradients preclude heavy 
loads and high speeds, the average train-weight being 100 tons, 
and the speed 15 m.p.h. Further, except in the States of Rio de 
Janeiro, San Paulo, Minas Geraes, and Rio Grande do Sul, 
railways are practically confined to the coastal belt, leaving vast 
inland areas unconnected. Between 1930 and 1946 only 1,600 
miles of new lines were laid, and during the war years permanent 
ways, rolling stock, and workshops deteriorated seriously owing to 
the absence of supplies from abroad. 

Since 1946 a considerable amount of replacement and construc- 
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tion work has been carried out in accordance with a National 
Railway Reform Plan. Apart from renewals and alterations of 
routes, the plan provides for linking up the systems, electrifying 
certain sections, building branch lines, and gradual standardiza- 
tion. A through line from the southern frontier to the far north 
should be available as far as Maranham in 1949, and will then be 
extended to Para. ‘The link between Goiania, capital of Goids, and 
the coast will be completed this year, and so, also, will the Brazilian 
sections of the railways to Concepcion, in Paraguay, and to Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra, in Bolivia. The last-named will connect the port 
of Santos, on the Atlantic, with La Paz in Bolivia, and thence to 
\rica on the Pacific coast, providing an alternative outlet for the 
il from the important wells at Santa Cruz. In April of this year 
a Bill was passed authorizing the Union to finance the re-equip- 
ment of the Government-owned railways, which are leased to 
private companies, at a cost of {£'18,600,000, to be spread over ten 
years. 

A national roadway scheme is also being carried out by the 
Federal and State Highway Departments. The extreme North is 
to be connected to the southern frontier by a longitudinal highway, 
from which transverse roads will branch into the interior, linking 
ip the towns. Lorries are already running between Paraiba and 
the Federal District, whence there are good roads to Rio Grande 
lo Sul. Existing roads are being repaired and new ones built 
throughout the country. The scheme forms part of a general 
plan to co-ordinate communications by rail, road, and river. The 
North and parts of the North-East have hitherto relied almost 
exclusively on a network of rivers, impeded in many places by 
falls and rapids. Navigation is to be improved over these water- 
vays, and roads and branch lines will bypass the obstacles and 

nnect settlements with the railways or arterial routes. 

\viation has made great strides in Brazil during the past eight 

irs, and is destined to play an important part in the development 
f the interior. There are now 25 local companies maintaining 

sular passenger and cargo services over national territory. 
emote points in the Amazon and the West-Centre, which could 
nly be reached in 40 to 50 days, have been brought within a few 
irs’ journey of Rio de Janeiro. Several States are subsidizing 
ices to isolated places within their own borders or in neigh- 
iring States, lorries and pedigree cattle are carried by air to 
vns of difficult access in the Acre Territory and Goidas, while 
ilar services are maintained for the transport of fresh meat, 

h, and manufactured goods. Light planes and aviation motors 

now made locally, and an Aeronautical Centre, with research 
atories, is being built to train engineering personnel. 
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Agricultural Production 

Although Brazil is essentially an agricultural country, with 
nearly a quarter of the population engaged in farming, production 
is insufficient to maintain the volume of exports essential to 
national economy, while adequately supplying the needs of the 
inhabitants, a large proportion of whom are under-nourished. 
Apart from such products as maize, coffee, cotton, rice, beans, 
mandioca, and sugar-cane, which are grown over large areas in 
certain districts and represent 80 per cent of the total production, 
cultivation is on a small scale. The majority of Brazil’s two million 
farms are smallholdings, worked on a feudal basis by family 
groups who share the produce with the landowner, and only 20 
per cent possess machinery of any kind. Primitive methods and a 
low standard of health are the principal factors in reducing the 
productive capacity per head to one-eighth of that in the United 
States. In recent years industrialization has diverted activities 
from the plantations, and civilized amenities in the towns, con- 
trasting with the lack of them in rural districts, have caused a drift 
from the countryside. This is particularly noticeable in the State 
of Rio de Janeiro, where the area under cultivation decreased by 
nearly 50 per cent between 1943 and 1946. Another tendency in 


recent years has been for the growing of certain large-scale pro- [7 


ducts to diminish, while that of general produce tends to increase. 
The land under cotton, maize, and mandioca was 900,000 acres 
less in 1947 than in 1946, while wheat, potatoes, fruits, etc. yielded 
3°6 per cent more. 

To raise the standard of living in the interior, improve condi- 
tions, and expand production, particularly of foodstuffs, a Four- 
Year Agrarian Plan was inaugurated in 1946. It aims at increasing 
mechanization and teaching modern methods of farming. Machin- 
ery and implements are being supplied on easy loan or purchase 
terms; experimental stations are being provided in all agricultural 
districts to advise farmers and distribute seeds and fertilizers; a 
Rural Bank is to be created to assist them financially; roads are 
being built to facilitate the disposal of crops, which are frequently 
lost owing to lack of transport; and schools and medical posts are 
being opened. The growing of wheat, in particular, is being 
encouraged. The Federal and State Governments are combining 
to build silos and mills, the latter to be leased under conditions 
which will ensure exploitation on terms favourable to consumer 
and producer. Over 400,000 acres of land are now under wheat in 
Rio Grande do Sul, and 120,000 in Santa Catarina, while large 
suitable areas in Parana, San Paulo, and Minas Geraes are gradu- 
ally being brought under grain. Approximately 300,000 tons were 
produced in the southern States in 1947, and it is estimated that 
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Brazil can be made independent of foreign supplies within the 
next ten years, effecting a saving on imports to a value of 
{20 million annually at the present low rate of consumption. 
~ Inadequate funds at the disposal of the Minister of Agriculture 
appear to be hampering progress under the Four-Year Plan this 
year, but money will be available if the S.A.L.T.E. Plan is 
approved. Under the latter £46,800,000, spread over four years, are 
. be applied to increasing the production of foodstuffs, including 
airy soaihisl meat, and fish. Of this sum about one-sixth is 
e pes fe for wheat. 


National Oil Reserves 


Flowing oil was first discovered in 1939 at the Government 
borings at Lobato, near Salvador, capital of Bahia. Three other 
wells were sunk in that State during the next three years, but the 
total output in 1944 was still only 57,500 barrels. Now the Lobato 
wells are producing 7,500 barrels daily, and work has been started 
on the first national refinery. Other deposits, not yet exploited, are 
known to exist in the Acre Territory, and in the States of Alagoas, 
Sergipe, San Paulo, Parana, Goids, and Santa Catarina, but it is 
generally recognized that technical and financial assistance from 
abroad will be required to ensure rapid and efficient development 
of the oil industry. This aid was precluded by the Constitution of 
1937, and by a complementary law of the following year, which 
reserved exploitation for national companies under the direction 
of, and with capital subscribed exclusively by, native-born 
Brazilians. ‘The more liberal Constitution of 1946 merely stipulates 
that concessions to exploit mineral resources shall be granted 
exclusively to Brazilians, or to societies organized in the country. A 
Bill to regulate the application of this clause was presented to 
Congress by the President in February last, and has aroused 

msiderable opposition from the Nationalists, reinforced by 
inderground propaganda of the Communists, whose object is to 
prevent participation in the industry by foreign democracies. 
(he Bill establishes all petroleum deposits as State properties, 

ch may not be alienated, and aims at guaranteeing to the nation 

largest possible share in their exploitation. It ensures adequate 
pplies for internal use, and the preservation of natural reserves 

rude oil, and provides for eventual nationalization of the 
lustry. The operations of prospecting, extracting, refining of 
national or imported petroleum, and distribution pertain to the 
Union, but may be delegated under concession, for specified 
‘ones. Concessions for inland or coast-wise transport, and refining 
tor internal consumption, may only be granted to ‘mixed’ societies, 
formed by State and private capital, or to societies in which 60 per 
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cent of the shares entitling to vote are held by Brazilians. These 
restrictions do not apply in the case of refining and transporting 
petroleum for export. Concessions may not be granted for periods 
exceeding 40 years, and will be considered as lapsed if working is | 
suspended for more than twelve months, save in the case of force | 
majeure. Concessions may be taken over by the Government in | — 
the public interest only, and subject to indemnity in accordance 
with their economic value. When a concession lapses or expires, | 
the material and installations will revert to the Union without | 
indemnification. All branches of the industry are subject to clearly 
defined rules, laid down in the Bill. The latter is still under con- 
sideration by the various parliamentary committees, and has not 
yet come up for full debate. 

Opinion is much divided, the Nationalists and extreme left- 
wingers urging complete nationalization, while many others con- 
sider that legislation should be more liberal if Brazil is to attract 
the necessary technical and financial aid from abroad. The United 
States Government has made it clear that henceforth South 
American countries must rely on private capital for economic 
development, and investors in the United States are insisting on 
full guarantees as to transfer of interest and capital, and the 
necessity for greater freedom to employ foreign personnel. In the 
meantime the local press reports that the Standard Oil Company 
has acquired a large area of land, containing petroleum deposits, 
at Jatai, in the south-west corner of Goids. It also seems certain, 
although nothing has been made public on the subject, that one 
or more companies, probably of ‘mixed’ capital, have been organ- 
ized to supply the internal market. Brazil’s requirements are now 
50,000 barrels daily, but are expected to reach 80,000 within the 
next four years. As against this, the S.A.L.T.E. Plan provides for 
an expenditure of {32,500,000 during the next four years, to be 
employed in prospecting, constructing refineries, and purchasing 
oil ships. 
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CURIOSITIES OF SOVIET PROPAGANDA 





| HE public denunciations and confessions of ideological 

heresy and the purifications which have stirred up the Soviet 
literary, artistic, and scientific world since the war have been hard 
for Soviet apologists to explain in terms intelligible to the West. 
But they are probably best understood as part of a defensive 
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mechanism, called into action by the unsettling experience of non- 
Soviet culture and standards of living with which the war for the 
first time confronted millions of Soviet citizens. 

[he ‘iron curtain’ of which so much has been heard since the 
end of the war is not a post-war phenomenon. The Soviet peoples 
ave lived in mental quarantine for at least twenty years (roughly 
since the first Five-Year Plan). It is true that up to the middle of the 
thirties a few foreign specialists lived and worked in the U.S.S.R., 
that many foreign delegations visited the country to admire Soviet 
créches, newly-constructed workers’ flats, giant factories, etc., and 
that occasionally Soviet delegates addressed trade union or 
political conferences in European countries. But the influence of all 
his was limited and one-sided. ‘The conferences held on Soviet 

| with the participation of Western trade unionists and intellec- 
tuals were designed to influence the visitors. The mass of the Rus- 
sian people was not affected by these gala performances, and re- 
mained virtually cut off from the rest of the world. 

This situation was inevitably changed by the war, when large 
numbers of people came into direct contact with the outside world, 
vhether as fighting men, deported civilians, people temporarily 
living under German occupation, prisoners of war, or as members 
of the armies of occupation in various parts of Europe. The iso- 
lation of the Soviet people was broken, and this resulted in a stream 

iew knowledge and of rumours spreading over the country. 
(his comparison of Western standards of living with their own did 
ot, of course, necessarily prove unfavourable to their own in every 
But the very possibility of making the comparison was new 
| must have had an unsettling effect, extending far beyond the 
\ority which had actually been in direct contact with the West. 
it is clear that contamination and the ferment resulting therefrom 
has been a serious problem for the Soviet Government. Since the 
f the war every effort has been made to re-establish the safety 
f isolation in Soviet Russia, and to bring it about in all the 
tries of Eastern Europe. The present article is concerned with 
remedial measures which have been taken in the U.S.S.R. 
tselr, 

he Government’s deep concern at the restlessness of apparently 

y wide circles of ‘intellectuals’, and probably of other elements 
: population, has for some time past found expression in the 
Russian press. The first signs that all was not well appeared 
videspread ‘purges’ were carried out at the end of 1946 and 
ning of 1947.’ If the purges in the field of agriculture may be 
tly attributed to dislocation and abuses resulting from war 
ee “I'he Return to Political Orthodoxy in Russia’, in The World Today, 


4, 
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conditions, those in the fields of literature, art, the cinema, science, 
and even within the ranks of the Party itself were clearly directed 
against the infiltration of ideas undesirable and even dangerous in 
the eyes of the Government. This was clearly shown in a resolution 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party on ideological 
questions, which took particular exception to ‘lack of ideas, a non- 
political attitude in literature and art, divorce from topical sub- 
jects, escapism into the past, and cringing before everything 
foreign’. It was during these purges (which, incidentally, bore no 
comparison with the purges of 1936-38: there were no mass 
arrests, no deportations, no executions, but only individual prison 
sentences, fines, dismissals, or reprimands) that mention was first 
made by Zhdanov, and in party resolutions, of ‘survivals of a 
bourgeois ideology’ among the Soviet people. Zhdanov repeated 
this observation in a much sharper form in June 1947 during a dis- 
cussion on G. F. Alexandrov’s book, The History of West European 
Philosophy. He accused the author, at that time Head of the 
Propaganda Department of the Communist Party, of excessive 
‘objectivism’ which might easily lead to servility before bourgeois 
philosophy, and of ignoring the role played by Russian thinkers. 
He reproached Soviet philosophers in general for lack of principles 
and ideas, and for still being under the influence of the base and 
decayed bourgeois ideology, at a time when they ought to be 
challenging and fighting it.’ 

The Party resolutions and Zhdanov’s speeches were the starting 
signal for the Soviet propaganda machine. The denunciation of the 
survivals in Russia of bourgeois ideology was taken up by Soviet 
writers, journalists, and party and other officials with the usual un- 
restrained enthusiasm, and has been until quite recently a domi- 
nant theme of the Soviet press, led by the organ of the Communist 
Party, Bolshevik. Innumerable writers suddenly discovered that 
‘survivals of the old continue to exist in all fields of social life.” 

The chief cuplrits are in the ranks of the intelligentsia; they ‘have 
not yet renounced their cringing reverence before bourgeois cul- 
ture’; they are still in bondage to old, obsolete tendencies and con- 
ceptions in science, philosophy, ethics, and aesthetics. ‘These mem- 
bers of the Soviet intelligentsia ‘have not yet overcome the 
humiliating habit, unworthy of Soviet citizens, and inherited from 
the old, aristocratic, and bourgeois intelligentsia, of exaggerating 
the role of foreign culture and of minimizing the world-wide 
importance of the great Russian culture’. 


1 ‘Vystuplenie na diskussii po knige G. F. Alexandrova’, in Bolshevik, No. 16 
August 1947, Pp. 22. 

**Borba mezhdu novym i starym v usloviakh sovetskovo obshchestva’, 11 
Bolshevik, No. 19, October 1947. 
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This obsession with what is called ‘cringing before the bourgeois 
West’ was soon supplemented by an emphasis on the virtues of true 
Soviet patriotism as displayed by the rest of the Soviet people, who 
are ‘imbued with the conviction of the superiority of the Socialist 
system over the capitalist, of Soviet culture, ideology, and morals 
over bourgeois morals and culture’,’ according to P. Vyshinsky. 
Servile cringing before foreign lands, he writes, is the most abject 
and dangerous survival of anti-patriotism, and he rejects indig- 
nantly the suggestion made by literary historians that such writers 
as Pushkin and Tolstoi were influenced by West European litera- 
ture. Soviet teachers, philosophers, and historians are also blamed 
for not sufficiently stressing the part played by individual Russians 
and the Russian people as a whole. Lack of patriotism is, very sur- 
prisingly, also attributed to Soviet scientists, some of whom, being 
‘more concerned with personal fame and cheap popularity than 
with the interests of their country, have published in the foreign 
press data concerning their scientific research, thus giving foreign- 
ers the possibility of taking up and appropriating their discoveries’, 
to the detriment of the Soviet State. 

In order to make contact with the West impossible except 
through strictly regulated official channels a decree was passed in 
January 1948 putting a ban on any direct relations between State 
institutions of the U.S.S.R. and their officials, and institutions and 
officials of foreign States. All communications, including ‘personal 
requests’, were henceforth to be effected through the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. or the Ministry of Foreign Trade, 
is the case might be. 

Yet all this criticism, essentially negative, apparently proved in- 
idequate to check the influence of the West. The Soviet propa- 

inda machine has therefore launched an intensive campaign to 

jue the public mind still more thoroughly with pride in being 
oviet citizens and with the conviction of the priority and superior- 
y of their native culture, science, and technique. It now becomes 
juestion not merely of Soviet achievements versus those of the 
urgeois-capitalist world, but of Soviet Russia versus the West. 
his shift of emphasis from the social-political to the national 
tor is perhaps significant. The experience gained by the Soviet 
;overnment during the war may have brought the conviction that 
emphasis on the national aspect in preference to the social-political, 
r at any rate a combination of the two, is the right move in times 


yf stress. 


ver that may be, this new development in Soviet home 
nda is on an astonishing scale. Conferences are called, new 


i Patriotizm i evo velikaya sila’, in Bolshevik, No. 118, September 
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scientific and philosophical journals founded, professors, engineers, 
and students directed to research and writing, all to do justice to 
Russian pioneers and research workers and to eliminate ‘the old 
bourgeois swindling tradition’ of robbing the Russian scholars, of 
taking their inventions and passing them off as their own. There is 
hardly an invention, hardly a discovery of any importance, which is 
not claimed as Russian, or at least as based on Russian ideas. Not 
Marconi, but Alexander Popov, invented the radio in 1895. ‘Since 
then Russian science has made great contributions to the develop- 
ment of radio and on many occasions Soviet radio technique has 
surpassed that of America and West Europe.”* It was the Russian 
Lodygin who first invented the electric bulb; Edison simply 
developed his discovery when Lodygin was prevented from doing 
so by the Tsarist Government’s indifference and the hostility of 
Russian industrialists.* Penicillin, too, is a Russian discovery, 
since Russian doctors had published their experiences of the 
healing properties of the green fungus as early as 1871.° The prin- 
ciple of the conservation of matter is quite wrongly attributed to 
Lavoisier; it was discovered some twenty years earlier by Mikhail 
Lomonosov, to whom also numerous other discoveries are attri- 
buted: the kinetic theory of gases, the mechanical theory of heat, 
the creation of the science of physical chemistry, and last, but not 
least, the laying of the foundations of atomic science.* A Study of 
the History of Optics established the invaluable contributions made 
by Russian scientists and technicians in this field.* The discovery 
of anaesthetics, of a special treatment for fractured hips, formulae 
for the construction of rocket and jet planes, the design of the first 
jet plane, the development of aeronautics, the solution of the air 
spin problem, the inauguration of oceanography, the invention of 
the steam engine—these are all, without exception, the work of 
Russian inventors and scientists. But one also finds more up-to- 
date claims to Soviet-Russian priority. The Trade Union paper 
Trud of 12 March 1948, for example, refers to an article in the 
American Fishing Gazette on the invention in 1947 of an ejector 
pump for unloading fish. The Fishing Gazette is accused of 
ascribing the invention to an American, whereas it had long ago 
been invented and widely applied in the U.S.S.R. and described in 
the magazine Rybnoe Khozaistvo. In another article in Trud of 
19 March 1948, the Head of the Technical Department of Glav- 
sakhar (Sugar Trust), who after returning from a study visit to the 
U.S.A. had published enthusiastic reports on the American sugar 

1 Soviet Monitor, 6 May 1948. 

® Tzvestiya, 16 March 1948. 

8 Pravda, 17 March 1948. 


* Soviet Monitor, 10 April 1948. 
5 Soviet Monitor, 3 April 1948. 
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industry, is accused of having previously sabotaged progress in his 
Trust and of having failed to acknowledge the U.S.S.R.’s leader- 
ship in this field. 

We are not, of course, here concerned with the question of how 
much truth there is in each of these claims, but simply with noting 
that there is hardly a field of human activity in which the Soviet 
propaganda machine does not insist upon Russia’s superiority over 
the rest of the world. What is interesting is that the claims are made, 
and on such a fantastic scale. 


In the nineteenth century the Tsarist régime did its best to 
prevent the infiltration and spread in Russia of the political and 
social ideas which the French Revolution had passed on to Europe. 
Both police and censorship tried to root out ‘dangerous thoughts’. 
Russian thinkers, writers, and intellectuals had to learn to write and 
read between the lines, to speak in allegories. They were ‘free’ only 
in exile in Siberia or abroad. Yet they managed to keep in touch 
with their homeland. The Government could only hamper, it 
could not entirely suppress, the flow of ideas and knowledge 
between Russia and the West. The Russian Revolution of 1917 
was itself the child of the union of Western thought with Russian 
conditions. 

The Soviet Government today has created a police machine and 
a censorship of ideas more efficient and more comprehensive than 
inything dreamed of by the former autocratic rulers of Russia. In 
addition, it has at its disposal an all-powerful, all-embracing 
propaganda organization. But mental isolation of its peoples from 
the West remains of vital importance. Its present propaganda, 
however bizarre or even infantile to the Western mind, is directed 
wholly to this end: to undo the influence of Western culture on the 
outlook of Soviet citizens and to strengthen the belief in Russian or 
Slav superiority. The disputes in Berlin, for example, have had a 
clear relevance to this internal problem of the Soviet Government: 
the necessity, for security reasons, of ideologically insulating not 
only the Soviet Union itself but, as far as possible, all countries 
within its orbit. Any weaknesses in the ideological defences, such as 
direct or indirect contact with the Berlin Allied Occupation Forces 
ind their families, the foreign press, and so on, the dangerous flow 
f information and ideas, must be eliminated. By sealing off every 
possible crack or crevice through which alien ideas may penetrate, 
and by conducting an intense propaganda campaign against those 
‘dangerous thoughts’ which war and post-war conditions have 
allowed in, the Soviet Government hopes to restore the pre-war 
security of its people from all the temptations of the West. 

M. D. 














CHURCH AND STATE IN HUNGARY 


HE conflict between Church and State in Hungary has 

grown into a ‘Kulturkampf’ of the first order, similar to 
Bismarck’s fight against political Catholicism in the 1870s and to 
the feud following the separation of Church and State in France 
in 1905. The fierceness of the battle which is raging should be con- 
sidered against the general background of present Hungarian 
political life. 

It is a fight between two conflicting ideologies, between the 
faith of Moscow and the faith of Rome, a fight for the souls of the 
people in general, and in particular for those of the young. The 
Hungarian educational reform, which has been carried out at the 
heavy price of a perpetuated feud with the Catholic Church, 
is a measure the implications of which must be considered as a 
matter of long-term strategy. The arguments of the Hungarian 
Minister of Education in favour of nationalization of the denomin- 
ational schools may be perfectly convincing. Yet the reluctance 
of the Catholic Church to reach a compromise is understandable. 
Rome, like Moscow, does not think in terms of small benefits 
which can be obtained by compromise. It is by her unrelenting 
opposition, even at the risk of persecution, that she hopes to 
maintain her hold over her Hungarian flock. 

The Hungarian political scene has undergone a marked 
change in the course of the past year. The post-war régime, in 
which the Communist Party has become the dominant factor, has 
gained substantially in strength and stability, partly by eliminating 
or disintegrating all political factors which could even potentially 
oppose the bloodless revolution, and partly by successful economic 
reorganization, which has led to a considerable improvement in 
the standard of living of the workers. Bold and not always popular 
measures have led to the undisputed predominance of the 
Hungarian Communist Party in both political and economic life. 
Practically all political opponents have been silenced, and nation- 
alization measures have secured an almost watertight control over 
the courftry’s industrial machinery. The régime thus felt strong 
enough to tackle its long-term strategic aim of obtaining full con- 
trol over the schools, the instruments for shaping the faith and 
belief of the coming generation, even at the risk of a conflict with 
the Church, a risk which it could not have afforded a year ago. 

As a result of the General Election of September 1947,* the four 
coalition parties obtained about 60 per cent of the votes; about 


1 See “The Hungarian Elections and After’, in The World Today, Novem- 
ber 1947. 
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21 per cent of all the votes were recorded for the Communist 
Party, which thus emerged as the largest party in Parliament. The 
second largest was the Catholic Democratic People’s Party. This 
party, and the two smaller opposition parties under Catholic 
leadership, obtained together a slightly larger number of votes 
than the Communist Party, in spite of the most effective canvassing 
machinery of the Government parties. The Catholic parties had 
neither funds nor press, nor electoral organizations of any import- 
ance. They were supported, however, although not officially, by 
the priest in the pulpit. The large number of votes cast for them 
was a tangible proof of the great influence exercised by the Catholic 
Church, particularly in the rural districts. The Hungarian Com- 
munist Party has not failed to recognize this fact, but the conclus- 
ion it drew therefrom resulted in an inclination to improve the 
relationship between Church and State and thus canalize the 
opposing influence from the pulpit, rather than in a tendency 
towards oppression. The Catholic Opposition parties were not 
exposed to violent attacks, and the Democratic People’s Party, led 
by Istvan Barankovics, was regarded as a possible instrument for 
establishing a truce between Government and Church. At that 
time the wrath of the Communist Party was directed against the 
second largest Opposition party, led by Zoltan Pfeiffer, and formed 
of expelled members from the Smallholders Party, which openly 
advocated friendship with America. A potential stronghold of 
\merican influence on the Hungarian political scene was con- 
sidered a much more imminent danger, in the light of the deterior- 
ating relationship between East and West, than the influence of the 
Catholic Church manifested by the existence of Catholic Opposi- 
tion parties in Parliament. The Pfeiffer party was therefore 
tolerated for a few weeks only. For technical reasons all its 
mandates were cancelled. Pfeiffer himself was [abelled a traitor, 
but he was not prevented from leaving the country for the United 
States. By cancelling the Pfeiffer party mandates and by applying 
a bonus system provided for by the electoral law to benefit the 
Government, the Coalition majority in Parliament has reached 
almost 80 per cent. 

‘The main preoccupation of the régime centred, howe®er, more 
upon its own reluctant partners than on its overt adversaries. It 
was the Social Democrat Party which staged a palace revolution 
after the Election with the object of overthrowing its pro-Com- 
munist leadership. The rebels were appeased and assurances 
were given for fair collaboration, with the result that the Coalition 
was saved. ‘The Government could proceed with the carrying out 
f the Coalition programme, as formulated by the Communist 
Party, centering round the Three-Year Plan. 
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The trend of world affairs, however, did not allow of a respite. 
The creation of the Cominform with Hungarian participation 
made the maintenance of a middle course in foreign and home 
affairs fictitious. Pacts of alliance and friendship were concluded 
between Hungary and all the other Eastern European countries, 
with the exception of Czechoslovakia. British and American 
reluctance to admit Hungary into the United Nations disillusioned 
a large number of Hungarians who had looked for support from 
the West. 

The final failure of the Conference of Foreign Ministers in 
December 1947 to agree upon the German problem, followed by 
the ‘tough’ American policy towards Russia and her allies, the 
potential danger of a war between East and West, the formation of 
the Western Union correlating the attitude of the member coun- 
tries, and in particular of Britain, with that of the United States 
called for speedy action from the Hungarian Communist Party. In 
face of an impending international conflict they could not afford 
to allow a share in the Government to elements which maintained 
a friendly disposition towards democratic Socialism such as 
prevailed in Britain. Such elements were regarded as potential 
supporters of Labour-ruled Britain, and their elimination therefore 
became a matter of security. At the beginning of this year, when 
the Hungarian Government delegation was in Moscow to sign a 
treaty of alliance, the Social Democrat Party Executive decided to 
expel the right wing and centre of the party, including the Deputy 
Speaker Anna Kéthly and the Minister for Industry Antal Ban, 
to cancel their mandates, and to fill all posts in the executive with 
those Socialists who accepted the ‘Leninist-Stalinist’ interpreta- 
tion of Socialism. They quickly translated their belief into 
practice by the decision to merge with the Communist Party to 
form a United Workers’ Party. The same measure, and for the 
same reasons, was taken with a slightly different timing and under 
slightly different auspices in the other Cominform countries, such 
as Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 

This transformation of the political scene meant a regrouping of 
the social forces enjoying the prerogative of power. The facade 
of a coalftion with two ‘silent partners’, the Smallholders, whose 
ranks have frequently been purged ever since the Nagy crisis, and 
the leftist Peasant Party, has been maintained, and the ‘alliance 
of workers and peasants’ has continued to be the Government 
slogan. In fact, however, the industrial working class, organized 
in ‘Trade Unions and in a United Party under a bold, efficient, 
and unrelenting Communist leadership, has become the sole 
determining factor in Hungarian political life. Deputy Premier 
Rakosy, Secretary General of the United Workers’ Party, declared 
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in one of his speeches that leadership in the new State should 
belong to the industrial workers, who will, however, use this pre- 
rogative for promotion of the interests of the peasants. This 
transformation was sanctioned by the election of the former 
Social Democrat leader Szakasits, who started his career as a stone 
cutter’s apprentice, as the new President of the Republic. It has 


also been decided to reorganize the framework of the Coalition 


which was formed in 1945 under the name of National Independ- 
ence Front. The name will be preserved, but instead of an 
alliance of political parties, it will be transformed into a movement 
in which mass organizations such as the T.U.C. and the Youth 
Movement will be equal partners with the political parties. 
Competition between members of the Coalition will be ruled out. 
In case of Parliamentary elections the Front will probably have a 
single list on the Yugoslav pattern. 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECT 


Such was the political scene in Hungary when the question of 
the nationalization of schools was broached. But in order to com- 
plete the background, the economic aspect should not be ignored. A 
Three-Year Plan of production and investment, introduced on the 
initiative of the Communists, was put into operation on 1 August 
1947. The plan provided for investments equivalent to {40 million 
for the first year. At the beginning there were difficulties owing to 
last year’s bad harvest, and the target figures of the plan were not 
reached. Soon, however, these difficulties were overcome, and in 
the spring of 1948 all targets were fulfilled. Moreover the ambitious 
slogan was launched: ‘Let us fulfil the three-year plan in two 
years and a half.’ By nationalizing the banks in September 1947, 
the State secured indirect control over almost the whole of the 
country’s light industry. Mining and heavy industry had already 
been nationalized the previous year and were therefore under 
lirect State control. These developments were followed by the 
nationalization of all industrial factories with over 100 employees. 
Nationalization meant a complete change in the management, 
vhich in most cases passed into the hands of members of the 

vorking class, or rather, of the United Workers’ Party. Thus that 
Party's control over the political and industrial apparatus became 
most complete. The setbacks in production caused by such 
veeping changes were only temporary. They were offset by the re- 
rganization of production methods, with the introduction of a 
new piece-work system. This assured not only increased pro- 
iuction but also the most economical use of equipment. Output 
ompetitions were introduced all over the country. Achievements 
individual factories were celebrated with true Hungarian 
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lavishness and shockworkers were glorified as the true heroes of 


the New Society. The substantial increase in production has led to 
a considerable rise in the standard of living of the worker, which 
has now reached the 1938 level. Large-scale production of utility 
textiles, footwear, and household goods has provided com- 
modities for both town and village, and has also contributed to the 
elimination of the disparity between prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts and consumer goods. Hungary’s economic difficulties 
have also been eased by the Soviet concession to halve her repara- 
tion claims as from 1 June. The factor of reparations to the Soviet 
Union has in fact been utilized as a screw put on in order to ensure 
Soviet influence through economic pressure. Now that Hungary 
has become a reliable ally the screw has been loosened. 

Reports on this year’s harvest have been optimistic. They fore- 
cast an increase of about 20 per cent for grain and between 50 and 
100 per cent for maize and potatoes. Thus the economic scene was 
an almost complete ‘success story’ at the time when the Govern- 
ment decided to tackle two difficult tasks: to deprive the Church of 

~her prerogative to teach, and to propagate new methods of agri- 
cultural production. These tasks are interlocked, since the influence 
of the Church with the peasant population is still very great. It 
seems, however, that for the time being no radical changes in 
agricultural methods are considered, despite the Cominform 
accusation against Yugoslavia for promoting peasant economy. 
The next stage in reshaping Hungarian economy will be a two- 
fold measure. First will come the promotion of co-operatives, 
both for common use of implements and for marketing of agri- 
cultural products. This measure is chiefly imperative for the 
newly-created dwarf holdings; the average size of the 600,000 
allotments created by the Land Reform is only about six yokes. 
The second step will be a systematic campaign against the larger 
peasant proprietors (Kulaks) who, according to the spokesmen 
of the Communist Party, have accumulated substantial wealth and 
are still exploiting the agricultural workers. (The Land Reform 
of 1945 has not affected the peasant holdings up to 100 yokes; thus 
there is a considerable ‘Kulak’ class in Hungary.) Both measures 
will be unpopular. The smallholder cannot well distinguish 
between co-operatives for production and collectivization of the 
land. His main anxiety is that he should keep the land of which he 
has just obtained possession. This fact has been duly exploited by 
all adversaries of the régime, including some members of the 
clergy, who insistently forecast that eventually the ‘Kolchoz’ 
system is bound to be introduced. The Cominform letter to ‘Tito 
gave fresh life to such rumours, and spokesmen of the Communist 
Party had to declare most emphatically that this passage did not 
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refer to Hungarian agriculture, although Hungary too committed 
grave mistakes by allowing too much scope to ‘Kulak’ economy. 

Undoubtedly the Government would have preferred to establish 
a modus vivend: with the Catholic Church and thus prevent 
Church opposition at a time when the co-operation of the agri- 
cultural population was most essential. It was also willing for some 
kind of formal compromise, but without giving up its claim to 
complete control over education. It could not possibly yield this 
field to an ideology which was critical of, if not hostile to, its own 
creed, that of Leninist Marxism. Had the Catholic Church been 
less powerful in Hungary a compromise would have been con- 
ceivable, as in Czechoslovakia. But Hungary has had no successful 
bourgeois revolution to produce a timely separation between 
Church and State. The 1918 democratic régime of Count Karolyi 
did not survive. Thus the mediaeval privileges of the Church 
remained almost untouched in Hungary, so that a settlement has 
become a much graver issue than elsewhere. 

The approach of the post-war Hungarian régime towards the 
Church was not an unfriendly one. In particular, the Communist 
Party has refrained from all anticlerical gestures. If there was any 
anticlericalism it could be traced to the Social Democrat camp, 
which in this respect followed the French free-thinking tradition. 
When the Coalition was formed in 1945 an anti-German attitude 
during the war was the main qualification for holding office. ‘The 
princes of the Hungarian Church did not excel in this respect. ‘The 
Church in Hungary had not produced men of the stature of 
Cardinals Faulhaber and Preysing or Count Galén. The present 
Primate, Mindszenty, Cardinal Archbishop of Esztergom, is one 
of the few who made a courageous stand against the Germans, 
which contributed to his elevation in 1945 to the highest dignity 
of a Prince Primate of Hungary. The lower clergy, however, had 
produced many courageous men who saved thousands of lives in 
the darkest days of Nazi persecution. Right at the beginning of the 
Coalition two members of the Catholic Church played a prominent 
part in the Smallholders Party. Father Varga was Speaker of the 
House, and Father Balogh Under-Secretary of State in the Prime 
Minister’s Office. Both have been out of office since the spring of 
1947. Father Varga has gone to America, while Father Balogh has 
formed an Opposition party, the Independent Democratic Party. 
\s long as they held office, they did everything possible to mediate 
between Church and State when the first conflict arose about the 
land reform. 

The Catholic Church was the largest landowner in Hungary, 
owning almost a million yokes, of which 800,000 were expropriated 
for redistribution. The Church never acquiesced in this measure, 
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although at the time the State consented to pay a yearly grant in 
order to enable it to maintain its religious, charitable, and scholas- 
tic establishments. This State grant amounted in the financial 
year 1947-48 to the equivalent of {2 million. Moreover, the 
Church still remained the largest landowner; the reform did not 
affect estates under 100 yokes, and practically all parishes could 
retain their holdings up to that size. ‘Thus the total area of Catholic 
Church holdings is still not less than 180,000 yokes. Nevertheless, 
Cardinal Mindszenty in one of his Pastoral Letters has recently 
referred to the injustices of the land reform. The letter was read 
from all the pulpits, and the Government regarded this step as an 
open attack on the régime, which as a matter of fact had built up 
both its economic structure and its claim for popularity on the 
foundations of the land reform. Although the Government made 
one or two spectacular gestures, such as allocating priorities to the 
reconstruction of bomb-damaged churches, relations between the 
two have not improved. A further bone of-contention has been the 
Cardinal’s attitude towards the Republican Constitution. The 
Church had strong traditional and historical ties with the ‘Apostolic 
Kings of Hungary’, and the Cardinal has openly avowed his pre- 
dilection for the restoration of the Hapsburgs; in fact, he has never 
made any gesture in recognition of the Republic. 


THE SCHOOLS CONFLICT 


Strained relations developed into an acute crisis at the beginning 
of 1947, when the Government proposed to make religious 
instruction optional. Hungary is almost the only country in which 
religious instruction is still compulsory, a fact indicating the 
exceptionally strong position of the Church. The Primate, 
however, did not fail to realize that this suggestion, which 
according to Western standards is unobjectionable, might be the 
first step towards undermining Church influence. A fervent cam- 
paign was therefore launched among the faithful, and in particular 
among the young, which led to violent battles between Catholic 
and Communist youth. In the spring of 1947 the Government 
dropped the proposed Bill on optional religious instruction. It was 
too much preoccupied with reshaping the administration after the 
Nagy crisis. At that time it could not afford a feud with the Church, 
which thus won the first round. During the subsequent election 
campaign the Communist Party was more than anxious to stress 
its regard for the Catholic Church, although the Cardinal Primate 
took full advantage of the celebrations on St Stephen’s day to 
imply to the faithful where their duty lay on polling day. The 
emergence of a large Catholic Opposition in Parliament has 
already been referred to. Istvan Barankovics, the leader of the 
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progressive Catholics, had hoped to achieve a settlement between 
Church and State based on a compromise under which the State 
would compensate the Church for the land seized by allocating 
forest land. The Church should then give her blessing to the 
economic and social policy of the Coalition. In view of the turn 
in Hungarian political life and the general trend of world affairs, 
sarankovics had no chance of pursuing his plan. 

The first educational reform carried out in 1947, although it 
carefully avoided trespassing on Church prerogatives, produced a 
new controversy. There had previously been three types of schools: 
(i) those for elementary education, with a four-year curriculum, 
which since 1942 had been in process of being lengthened to six; 
(ii) secondary schools, with eight forms; (iii) a type of central 
school for the first four years of secondary education only. The 
reform has merged the elementary schools with the first four forms 
of the secondary schools, and has also incorporated the central 
schools, thus creating a general school for elementary education 
lasting eight years, which was made compulsory. ‘The reform was 
to a certain extent based on the English pattern of compulsory 
education, and it represented substantial progress as compared 
with the previous system. In consequence of this reorganization 
new textbooks were published by the State; these were accepted 
by the non-Catholic denominational schools but rejected by the 
Catholic Church. Thus the latter provided the State with a good 
excuse to claim that the nationalization of schools was imperative, 
since the Church was sabotaging reform and preferred to keep the 
young generation in darkness rather than yield one inch of its 
prerogatives. 

Throughout the ensuing conflict one could not help feeling that 
the State would: have preferred a compromise, which would have 

een the easier way of canalizing Church influence; whereas the 
Church rejected all approaches with the same determination with 
vhich it had refused to recognize the rule of the House of Savoy 
over Rome. Indeed, the rigid, uncompromising attitude of the 
Cardinal Primate, his insistence on traditional rights, his reluct- 
ance to acknowledge a de facto situation which has received de jure 

cognition from all secular Powers, is very reminiscent of the 
tand put up by Pius IX. Moreover, he always manages to wound 
he régime in its most sensitive spots. In one of his Pastoral Letters, 
rlier in the year, he denounced the People’s Colleges as ungodly 
nd immoral institutions. These colleges are the apple of the eye of 
- Government. They are its show-pieces—and probably rightly. 

rt hey were established on the English college pattern (most 
Hungarian educational establishments are day schools) for the 
ited peasant youth of both sexes in order to enable them to 
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obtain secondary education and even academic degrees. They 
typify the general attitude of the Hungarian ‘People’s Democracy’, 
in which ultimate power rests with the industrial workers’ 
organizations, but in which agrarian interests are sometimes given 
preference, as shown by the land reform, the price policy eliminat- 
ing the disparity between agrarian and industrial prices, and, 
finally, the People’s Colleges. 

The ground for the nationalization of the schools was pre- 
pared by a rapprochement between the State and the two 
Protestant Churches. About 20 per cent of the Hungarians are 
of Calvinist and some 10 per cent of Lutheran faith; they thus 
together represent a substantial minority as compared with the 
65 per cent Catholics. The relationship between the Protestant 
Churches and the new State has right from the beginning been 
more cordial than that between the State and the Catholic Church, 
Protestantism in Hungary has a strong liberal tradition. More- 
over, the first President of the Republic, Zoltan Tildy, was a 
Calvinist clergyman, through whom the Protestant Churches 
exercised a certain influence. During his tenure of office Calvinist 
clergy obtained preferential appointments to many secular offices. 
One result of this was that the Presbyters of the Evangelical- 
Lutheran Church and the Synod of the Calvinist-Reformed 
Church issued declarations in favour of negotiations for settling 
the relationship between the churches and the State. Moreover, 
the Calvinist Church, probably under the influence of Tildy, 
went even further by declaring its approval of the Republican 
Constitution and of the agricultural reform, and called on all 
Calvinists to take an active part in the reconstruction of the 
country, thus endorsing the Government campaign for increased 
production, which was conducted with an almost religious fervour. 

Fortified by minority support, the Government on 19 May 
appointed a Commission to settle the problems of education with 
the churches. At the same time the Minister of Education, 
Ortutay, one of the few surviving Smallholders, addressed a letter 
to the Cardinal Primate inviting him to take part in negotiations 
and asking for a declaration in which the Church recognized the 
Republic and the land reform, and expressed her willingness to 
support the régime, on the lines of the Calvinist statement. The 
Primate’s answer did not reject negotiations with regard to such a 
declaration, ‘provided that it is compatible with the tenets of the 
Church’, but made the condition that the scheme for nationalizing 
the schools should be shelved, as he was not willing to negotiate 
under coercion. He also demanded facilities for publication of 
a Catholic daily ‘free of the shackles of censorship’, and full free- 
dom for all Catholic organizations. 
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Simultaneously a full scale battle between Church and State 
started all over the country. The Government tried to enlist the 
support of individual Catholics in favour of a reform which would 
suit existing circumstances. The palace of Esztergom retaliated in 
the strongest terms, even implying excommunication of those who 
supported the nationalization of schools. The Primate wrote as 
follows in his Pastoral Letter at the end of May: ‘If a Catholic 
becomes unfaithful to his Church, we are compelled to warn him, 
and if need be to apply sanctions against him.’ The Pastoral 
Letters were read from the pulpit of every Hungarian parish to 
crowded congregations, and greatly impressed the deeply religious 
peasants. 

At the same time the Government put into operation its power- 
ful publicity machinery in favour of the reform. Meetings of the 
political parties, ‘Trade Unions, and social and economic organiza- 
tions were held all over the country, and press and radio were 
kept busy reporting resolutions passed in favour of nationaliz- 
ing the schools. On the other hand, at this time the Osservatore 
Romano and the Vatican radio reported the unanimous support 
which the Cardinal Primate was receiving from the Catholics of 
Hungary. Both versions are probably correct, and in many 
instances—as one of the British correspondents in Budapest 
expressed it—Hungarian Catholics faithful to the Church, but 
acknowledging at the same time the economic achievements of the 
Communists, would prefer to support both God and Mr Rakosi. 
The Primate has missed no opportunity of manifesting his dis- 
pleasure. He excused himself from the Corpus Christi procession, 
in which the President of the Republic was represented by the 
Minister of Education, himself a Catholic. 

During this fierce struggle, which embraced nearly every parish 
in Hungary, an incident took place in the backward little village of 
Pécspetri. During a demonstration* in connection with the pro- 
posed reform a policeman was killed, and the affair became a 
‘cause célébre’. Both the alleged culprit and the priest were 
committed to trial, the latter on a charge of incitement to murder, 
and both were sentenced to death, but the priest’s sentence was 
commuted to life imprisonment. During the trial the priest, 
according to the Communists, admitted his guilt of inciting to 
murder and acknowledged that he had been influenced by the 
Pastoral Letters and instructions received from the Cardinal’s 
palace. ‘This ‘confession’ enabled the Government to start a full 
scale attack against the Cardinal Primate. It was alleged that only 


' The Communist press stated that this was organized by the parish priest, 
vhile according to other accounts it was the Communists themselves who or- 
ganized the demonstration against the priest. 
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the person of the Primate stood in the way of a peaceful settlement. 
The formula was, ‘we have nothing against the Church, we have 
nothing against the Primate of Hungary, but we are fighting the 
politician Mindszenty who is an enemy of our State.’ Short of being 
a Trotzkyist, the Cardinal was accused of nearly everything that is 
‘mal vu’ in that part of the world. It was even alleged by implica- 
tion that his rigid attitude had not been sanctioned by the Holy 
See. There is no ground, however, for such an assumption. The 
Primate sent his delegate, the Bishop of Csandd, to Rome, where 
he spoke on the Vatican radio on the great esteem in which 
Mindszenty was held in Hungary. The Holy Father himself 
broadcast to the Catholics in Hungary, partly in Hungarian, on the 
occasion of the tenth anniversary of the Eucharistic Congress which 
had been held in Budapest in June 1938. He stressed that ‘spiritual 
values are destined to triumph, despite intimidation and violence’. 
He concluded by giving his Apostolic blessing to his beloved son, 
Cardinal Mindszenty. 

In the meantime the Government obtained the approval of the 
two Protestant Churches for the nationalization scheme, from 
which six Protestant secondary school establishments were 
exempted. Moreover the Government maintained its grant to the 
Protestant Churches for the next twenty years, though on a 
diminishing scale. A similar compromise was suggested to the 
Catholic Church. The Minister of Education indicated that the 
Government would be willing to exempt the teaching establish- 
ments of the religious orders, such as Benedictines, Cistercians, 
and Piarists, and also to give guarantees for maintaining com- 
pulsory religious instruction in all State schools. But the stage of 
negotiation was never reached. The Primate issued another 
Pastoral Letter rejecting altogether the principle of the scheme. 

It was in this heated atmosphere that, on 16 June, the Govern- 
ment submitted the Bill for nationalization of the denominational 
schools. The Government spokesman referred to the liberal 
traditions of 1848 and quoted Lajos Kossuth as having been in 
favour of State education. His main argument was, however, the 
necessity of improving the educational system, which did not 
fulfil the requirements of contemporary standards. The Catholic 
attitude was represented in Parliament by Istvan Barankovics, 
leader of the Catholic Opposition, who, although a progressive 
Catholic free of the Primate’s prejudices, wholeheartedly sup- 
ported the refusal of the Church. His argument was that the new 
law meant in fact a State monopoly, and deprived the Church 
altogether of her fundamental right of teaching. Education 
according to Barankovics—is the prerogative of three communities, 
the family, the State, and the Church, and none of the three ought 
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to have a monopoly. Christian education does not mean religious 
instruction only. According to Canonic law it is the right and duty 
of the Church to control and guide the general spirit of education. 
Therefore, argued Mr Barankovics, the only equitable solution is 
the existence side by side of State and denominational schools, and 
parents should have a free choice. He referred to the example of 
France, where now, even after the separation, 40 per cent of French 
children received secondary education in Catholic schools. The 
Church had no alternative but to reject the scheme, since the only 
choice left to it was to accept or repudiate the State monopoly for 
education, as proved by the agreements concluded with the 
Protestant Churches. 

The law was passed by the overwhelming majority of the 
Government parties against the votes of the three Catholic parties. 
Under it all teachers in former religious establishments will be 
taken over by the Government and their salaries will be raised by 
20 per cent. The number of establishments affected is as follows, 
according to the 1946 statistics. 

Total number of schools 6,669. 

Of these, denominational 4,322 (65 per cent of the total number). 

Total number of teachers 25,896. 

Of these, teachers in denominational schools 12,978 (50 per 
cent of the total number). 

[t is planned to increase the number of teachers employed in 
former denominational schools by the addition of 6,000 new 
teachers, for whom special training courses have been arranged. 

\fter the law was passed the Minister of Education made a 
fresh attempt to negotiate with the Abbots of the religious orders. 
The Primate, however, pointed out that the Abbots had no author- 
ity from the Episcopate, whereupon the negotiations broke down. 

lhe Primate will undoubtedly try to prevent as many Catholic 
teachers as possible from accepting appointment in the national- 
ized schools. This will affect, in the first instance, some 4,500 
teachers who are members of Holy Orders and who will naturally 
obey the Primate. While the Church is continuing its passive 
resistance, the State becomes more vehement in its attacks. 
Recently several priests were arrested for incitement and con- 
spiracy. The Secretary of the Catholic Action has been accused of 
conspiring against the Republic, and during the recent purge in 
the Ministry of Agriculture, following President Tildy’s resigna- 
tion, it was pointed out that several accused had close contacts 
with Catholic Action. The interconnection between Church 
opposition and political conspiracy against the régime is empha- 

ized at every opportunity. 

A Communist who is probably the most outstanding intellectual 
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in the Party has stressed that the present conflict is not a ‘Kultur- 
kampf’, but is, rather, a political fight against all those elements 
which are hostile to the régime and use the Church for their 
political ends. He forgets, however, that a ‘Kulturkampf’ is in fact 
always a political fight. Bismarck in his memoirs admits that he was 
induced to launch the ‘Kulturkampf’ by its Polish aspect. The 
Catholic Church was—according to Bismarck—the cover under 
which Polish nationalism had fought against the Germanizing 
tendencies of the State; the Catholic Church had become a cover 
for safeguarding minority rights against the omnipotent Prussian 
State. In the conflict which is now taking place in Hungary, the 
Church ‘serves again as protector, not of a national minority, but 
of all categories of persons who, rightly or wrongly, are antagonis- 
tic to the Government. The importance of the Church has in- 
creased since the liquidation or disintegration of most of the 
opposition factors on the political scene. Thus, in fact, the pulpit 
has become a substitute for any political and economic organiza- 
tions which had been the breeding ground for hostile feeling 
against the régime. The conflict therefore goes even deeper than 
the issue of education. At this stage a compromise seems unlikely, 
since the Church cannot well cede her rights to an omnipotent 
State, claiming a monopoly of education. The State, on the other 
hand, which is governed on the principles of the Marxist-Leninist 


creed, cannot tolerate the prevalence of an incompatible, if not 
hostile, ideology which is apt to become the standard-bearer of all 
dissatisfaction, opposition, and even disruption. 


A. R. 


ERRATUM 


The Editor apologizes for the mistake in the reference to Lord 


Kindersley in the August issue, p. 339, line 28, where the words 
‘the late’ were inserted in error. 
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